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VHE SILVER LINING. 


N the fine sonnet to ‘* Night” —which Coleridge pro 
best in the English Janguage— Blanco 
White most forcibly as well as poetically depicts the 
widening of creation in man’s view when, the sun having 
set, ** Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came.” 

Ihe miracles of creation repeat themselves unceasiug- 
ly, while we look on with eyes dulled by indifferent or 
thoughtless acceptauce of their marvels. Not aloue in 
the wide universe of matter, but in the inner world of 
thought and feeling are these wondrous manifestations, 
yet, blinded by the rays of happiness or the sunlight of 
success, we fail to discern ober and lesser lights, and 
therefore remain in ignorance of many rare and lovely 
things until they shine forth from the darkness Which 
soover or later overshadows every earthly lot. When 
sorrow and misfortunes come, they bring with them beau 
tiful compensations, and the sad eyes are uplifted to be 
hold the unkuown brightuess, the tired heart expands 
with a strange sweet sense of consvlution, aud the burden 
seems less heavy. 


nounced the 


The sable cloud of depressing illness has a silver lining 
in the devotion 6f those who love, and watch and minis- 
ter to body and mind alike, striving uuceasingly to ease 
the pain aud lessen the physical suffering, while they 
divert the thoughts of the patieut, who perhaps is haunted 
by some shadow or substauce of worry which it is their 
province to dispel or lessen. In the exacting, if less ex 
citing, period of convalescence, how unwearied are they 
still, how delicate their attentions, as they guard the slow 
waveriug progress, while they give just the right degree 
of evcouragement! Then is the invalid cheerily told of 
the many kind inquiries, a few discreet visitors are allow- 
ed, while the flowers whose perfume was banished from 
the sick-room ure now permitted to lavish their beauty 
and fragrauce, and the dainties sent by good neighbors 
ure brought in to coax the weak appetite 

Losses and crosses * clear the inuer eyes” to see the 
true nature of thuse by whom one is surrounded—a know- 
ledge which can ouly be attained by passing out of the 
unclouded ways. The good comrades, the gay compan 
ions, who sparkled and made merry, who added to our 
joys and shared our pleasures, come to our aid, di>play ing 
a strength as sweet as it is firm, aud help to revive our 
drooping energy while they inspire to renewed effort. 
Who that has known the practical sympathy of such true 
friends can doubt that there are treasures of darkuess 
more precious and invaluable than the riches of life's 
brightest hours? Then we realize vividly the truth of the 
statement that ‘‘ but for some trouble and sorrow we 
should never know half the good there is about us.” Far 
above the warm grateful thankfuluess called forth by the 
helpful words, the material aid, there is a finer thrill, a 
purer joy, in discovering lovely yet hitherto unreveuled 
traits of character, in appreciating the evidences of solid 
worth and the charm of unsuspected qualities. luto our 
darkness their virtues shine with a soft and steady radi- 
ance, uplifting and cousoliug, and bestowing such bless- 
ings that the starlight is more blest to us than the un- 
dimmed splendors of the high noon of prosperity. 

Avother beautiful compensation for the sufferings and 
trials which follow so swiftly upou the withdrawal of 
brightuess is found in the development of ovue’s own re- 
svurces, in discovering the value of a talent carelessly 
laid aside as quite unworthy of interest, but which, brought 
forth from its neglected corner, may be used with such 
diligence as to prove a veritable means of support. There 
is a pardovable pride when one finds such a treasure of 
darkness and makes it available, while, too, there is often 
a sigh of regret that the dust of indifference has been suf- 
fered to obscure what might have conferred a life-long 
happiness had necessity soover aroused its possessor to a 
sense of duty. Or there are dormant seeds of resolution, 
which, carefully cultivated, yield rich returns in the per- 
severance and patience which carry one safely through 
many & devious thoru-beset way and uver many a Hill 
Difficulty 


IN NEWPORT HARBOR. 


Ww* had expected a procession. All Newport was 

prepared for it. There was no house that had not 
a light in bonor of it, no street that was not gay with 
festoons of lanterns because of it 

The harbor was aglow, for this procession was not to 
be on land, but on water. A long line of illuminated 
bouts had beeu announced, aud for the most iugenious 
and beautiful of the decuratious prizes were to be dis 
tributed 

It was Wo be unique, more brilliant and more beautiful 
than any procession ever seen before. People came out 
ia crowds to see it. waiting on docks and piers, on the 
rocks of the shore, the ramparts of Fort Adams, the queer 
slopes of the Torpedo Station. They hired tugs and 
row-boats and went out to meet it, yawls and naphtha- 
launches, ferries aul fishing-smacks, anything and every- 
thing that could float, and all these they decorated with 
many colored lights. They filled the brightly illuminated 
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decks of the great yachts, and the five-storied night boats 
were black with rows of them, pressing against the rails 
as they watched to catch its first —— 

e, Mrs. Van Twiller and I, too impatient to wait, went 
out in a boat to join it. We passed famous-yachits, the 
Valiant, the White Ladye, the Corsair, and the Sultana, 
aud a host of others, each aglow from stem to stern with 
lights—lamps, lauterns, balls of fire—strung everywhere 
along the yard-arms, from decks up to mast-heads, rig- 
gings, and awnings. We passed by sail-boats, now hung 
with only a lantern or two, so placed that all the boat was 
dark, while the white canvas looked like some wraith 
gliding by us in the darkness, and now with so many 
alight the boat might have passed for a festival in itself. 

e saw small crafts so covered with Janierns that no- 
thing of the shape of the boat was to be seen, only a 
scintillating, radiating mass of moving brilliancy afloat on 
a sea of colored reflections. We passed sloops so hung 
about with brightness they seemed like Clristmus trees 
gliding down enchanted streams in fairy-laud. 

We sailed deeper and deeper into a bewilderment of 
dancing lights and moving colour, Small fairy - lamps 
floated about on the water without attachments of any 
kind, and added to the sense of evchantment. Now 
aud then, somewhere on land, a red flash-light would 
suddenly flare up, illuminating everything with its own 
color, killing out the lesser lights, aud making black 
spectres of the masts outlined against the sky. Then, 
after a little, a yellow light would flare, set off on the 
Torpedo Station, and ships und people would stand 
out in high relief, and all at once the sky would seem to 
lower over us to luminous clouds filled with black rifts, 
while everywhere for a momeut would be felt a strange 
weird sense, as from the light of some unearthly dawn 
never seen by man before. Then these would fade, and 
the myriads of lamps would glow and shine again, and 
the flag on the Torpedo Station flutter once more above 
us, ulways lit by some invisible fire at the base of its pole. 

We saw all these things as we suiled in and out, but we 
never suw the procession, nor did any ove else whom we 
kuew. Yet no one was disappointed. To be played upon 
by color and light till every sense is stirred is u rare ex- 
perience amoug men. 

When we had passed out into the darkness aguin we 
still looked buck, straining our eyes toward the beauty 
we had left. But though the light and color seen from 
a distauuce were still marvellous to all our eyes, the 
magic and the enchantment we had felt wheu moving 
umong them were goue. A little boy on the deck of a 
yacht anchored at the far end of the Cove hailed us, 
usking when the procession for which he was waiting 
would pass by. We had quite forgetten there was to be 
one. 

Of course we learned afterward that it had taken place, 
and that every boat that had eutered bud won a prize, 
and this without jealousy aud heart-burning among the 
owners. Tree prizes offered in one class, aud three boats 
entered; two prizes iv asother class, and two boats! No- 
thing could have been simpler and more satisfactory. 
And nobody cared. No procession could have been more 
beautiful than that which had been prepared to look on 
this. For ourselves we too had uo regrets. It happeus 
but ouce in a lifetime that a mau sees a greater thing than 
that which he gues vut to see, L. H. F. 


THE HAVE-BEENS. 

7 OT long ago a woman who had once enjoyed Fortune's 
N fairest favors smilingly said to a friend whose losses 
were of a later date, * You und 1 both belong to the have- 
beens now.” The classification was acknowledged in the 
sume cheery spirit, and there followed a little confidential 
interchange of the reminiscences which are so precious to 
those ‘who have looked on better days”—recollections 
which neither could ever talk over in general society, as 
they have the proper pride which abstaius from posing as 
victims of undeserved misfortune. 

The light words were destined not to be forgotten, how- 
ever, for that happening—or is it a working of the law of 
coincideuces?—which every ove must have remarked, and 
which causes a subject ounce discussed to appear and re- 
appear with singular persistency, kept the have - beens 
well iu view. Life is unfortunately but too full of them, 
and as they came under notice it was remarked that they 
wore their “‘ rue with a difference,” some finding it a veri- 
table herb of grace, while others were weighed down with 
the bitter leaves, or tried to carry off their troubles with a 
hard defiance which forbade the wanifestation of even 
the most delicate sympathy. From the pages of grave 
books the have-beeus looked out; lighter literature was 
full of them; talk eddied about their losses aud privations, 
aud the past tense seemed all-pervasive, while advice as to 
making the best of altered conditions was in the very air. 
Finally the have-beens were found grouped im the follow- 
ing collection of aphorisms, copied from a Freuch album 
into the columns of a daily newspaper: 

“ There ie a thing sadder than being poor—it is to have been rich; 

Sadder than being plain—to have been pretty; 

Sadder than being scorned—to have been loved ; 

Aud sadder than being unknown—to be forgotten.” 


These pithy lines have such an assumption of indispu- 
table wisdom thut one is naturally, if somewhat perversely, 
aroused to question their conclusions and to find something 
to say in opposition. Were it possible to choose one’s lot, 
would any thoughtful, courageous nature deliberately pre- 
fer “‘life’s mere arithmetic and prose,” taking plainness 
and poverty, scorn and indifference, for one’s portion, sim- 
ply to avoid the keen pain which follows the withdrawal 
of the greater blessings? And, on the other hand, how 
can any one judge of the feelings of those who are always 
deprived of the good things of life, of its charm and its 
sweetness, and who may long with never-ceasing desire 
for the ease, the beauty, the love, and the fame which are 
forever withheld? 

To have been rich is sad indeed, but not nearly so piti- 
ful as to be always poor, subject to the hard conditions, 
the benumbing influence, of cheerless existence. When 
riches make themselves wings they cannot bear away in 
their flight certain intangible but most rea] benefits which 
they conferred—the careful training in a home of refine- 
ment and comfort, the liberal education which brightened 
every faculty, and health made more secure ‘by the atten- 
tiou paid wo physical needs. 
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To have been pretty—that is harder, because irrepar- 
able; for Time, which not seldom captures und restores the 
winged treasure, is powerless to give back the firm grace- 
ful outlines, the luxuriant tresses, the bright eyes, the satin 
skin and lovely coloring, which have f or totally dis- 
ap beneath the touch of his effacing fingers. Sad 
iu must it be to lose all these charms; yet there is 


« consolation in having been the r of exquisite 
Veauty which few would exchange for the dull fate of the 
hapless who have never inspired the smallest trib- 


ule nor ved the slightest homage. 
m., ee been se have ba = that hep ee 
at quick compreh ng sympathy, mut o gome 
ence, so inexpressibly sweet and satisfying—would any 
give up the memory of the hours of dear delight, and in 
the stead of sorrowful recollections submit to scorn and 
neglect, remaining always ignorant of that which gives to 
mortality a foretaste of the bliss of eternity? 

The have-beens are indeed to bepitied, but not so much 
as those who *‘ might have been,” those who have never 
tasted the sweets of life nor known its brighter hours. 
The aphorisms are fallacies; the great poet is right: 


“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at ail,” 


Madame Récamier courageously noted the fading of her 
pe beauty when she saw that the chimney-sweeps no 

nger turned to look at her. *‘ They cannot say but that 
I had the crown,” said Scott, in old age; and when the 
world is full of shadows the have-beens can think of 
their lost sunshine, and remember that they too lived in 
Arcadia. 

Better, far better, to have had and to have lost than to 
be always poor, unloved, and unlovely; while accepting 
privations and changes with a certain cheerful philosophy 
as well as with ready submission to the diviue will, the 
losers can honestly feel and Say, 

“Often glad no more, 


We wear a face of joy, because 
We have been giad of yore.” 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
OUR CRITICISM OF FOREIGN VISITORS. 

EW things seem more unreasonable than the demand 

we habitually make on foreign visitors that they 
should know something of American geography, because 
we know something of European geography. It seems 
unreasonable that we should even be surprised that they 
expect, as they often do, to see the Rocky Mountains from 
New York Harbor. It is as if ason who has removed far 
from his old home should expect his father to find his 
way about a newly built house in Omaha, merely because 
he himself remembers every nook and corner of the old 
house in East Belchertown. How much do we ourselves 
kuow about any part of the continent, new or old, which 
we have never visited? How many American citizens 
could draw, off-hand, a recognizable sketch-map showing * 
the relative positions of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Newfoundland? How many know whether Guate- 
mala and Yucatan adjoin each other, and which is north 
or south of the other? It is safe to say not one in a thou- 
sund. Nay, how many Eastern citizens even kvuow the 
relative positions on the map of Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Arizona, or cau state without much reflection the com 
parative sizes of New York and Nevada? At an exami- 
nation of teachers in a New England city, scarcely one 
could be found who knew where Cupe Malabar was; 
some were wholly ignorant, others thought it must be in 
the East Indies, whereas it is in reality the southeastern 
point of Massachusetts, If we ourselves are thus easily 
perplexed by questions in our own national geography, 
can we reasonably expect a visitor from the Thames or 
the Tweed to know more? 

The things which add interest to special localities are 
either their ancestral associations, or their connection with 
great vames or their works of art, including buildings. 
Of the last we have as yet but few to show; in that re- 
spect we still go to Europe, if only as Robinson Crusoe 
went to his wreck, to bring away what we can find. Even 
the World’s Fair-at Chicago did not, as was expected, 
draw shouls of foreigners to visit it. Then, of course, the 
ancestral ties run all in the other direction; no European 
crosses the Atlautic to visit the tomb of his great-grand- 
father. But not only do we go to Europe for that pious 
aim. the fifty-six thousand Christian & wthecdl who 
lately visited Boston spent a large part of their time iu 
the old cemeteries; they might seen in all direetions 
taking duplicate charcoal impressions of the tombstones 
of Join Hancock and Paul Revere and Franklin’s parents 
and the somewhat mythical Mother Goose. The historic 
impulse, unlike the star of empire, takes its way east- 
ward; we go back to the regions our fathers deserted, 
precisely because they deserted them. The feeling of our 
newer States towards the older ones is like that of the in- 
habitants of those older States towards Europe, a mingling 
of filial affection and jealousy. In the popular Chicago 
tale of ‘‘ Sweet Clover,” a young girl says, sadly, ‘ ] won- 
der if I shall ever go East; to New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, I should like them to be something beside names to 
me—but what an idea!” This is essentially the same feel- 
ing with which Americans look toward Europe. 

t is when the ties of literary association begin to form 
that older and newer communities come to be more on an 
equality. We go to England to bear Shakespeare’s lark 
sing at heaven's gate; and Thomas Hughes came to Amer- 
ica to hear Lowell's bobolink. These ties again are formed 
very slowly, and the colonial spirit still lingers so much 
among us that a very little English reputation goes far- 
ther in the United States than a much higher American 
fame in England. Yet here we are sometimes startled 
with the discovery that we are also interesting to our 
elder cousins, as well as our elder cousins to us. Tweuty- 
five years ago the présent writer, visiting Europe for the 
first time, began with the city of Cork, and stood delight- 
ed before the humble sign ** Fishamble Lane,” because it 
recalled the song whose burden was, 


** Misthress Judy McCarthy of Fishamble Lane.” 


On mentioning this a day or two after, in London, to that 
fine old Irish abolitionist, the late Richard D. Webb, he 
received it with sympathy, and said that he felt just so 
when he first saw the sigu ‘* Madison Square” in New 
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York, and thought of Miss Flora McFlimsey. It was 
pleasant to find, then, that we too had some poetic associa- 
eo be exported, so that we could restore the balance 
of e. 

It is a pity that we should now be beginning to com- 
plain of our foreign visitors, not for knowing too little 
about us, but for knowing too much. Thus Madame 
Blane, whose book on The Condition of Women in the 
United States justly criticises American women as know- 
ing little of the history of any country except England 
and America, has been herself reproved for the amount and 
variety of knowledge which she has crowded iuto these 
brief essays. We have probably never had such good 
criticisms of national ways and mauners from auy foreign 
woman, and it goes without saying that to do these things 
better than any woman is to do them better than any map. 
She has keenly pointed out faults as well as she has recog- 
nized merits; she does not applaud the architecture and 
decoration of the Woman’s Building at Chicago, aud fear- 
lessly points out that ‘‘ manner is far less important than 
matter in America, even in the eyes of those who call 
themselves artists.” Yet she is spoken of by some lead- 
ing journals as if she were a mere commonplace gossip, 
Without earnestuess or purpose; as if Ler visit to this coun- 
try were not tle culmination of a long series of services 
rendered to us, through the greatest of the world’s re- 
views, in the translation of American authors and the 
elucidation of our social system. We still show national 
weakness in our over-sensitiveness. Probably all Europe 
cannot afford any one better fitted than Madame Blauc 
to discuss precisely those aspects of American life which 
she touches. And when we consider that it is ouly a few 
years since Mr. Philbrick, our Educational Commissioner 
at the Paris Exposition of 1878, complained that he had 
never yet found a Frenchman who could be convinced 
that any American woman had ever studied Greek, we 
ought to be grateful to the French womau who has at last 
spoken with knowledge. TT) Wee. 





r OUR PARIS 
| LETTER 


\ Y first impressions of Auvergue reminded me of what 
WWE the little French boy said when he saw Switzerland 
for the first time, on his first journey out of France. As 
they crossed the frontier his father said to him: ‘* Look 
out of the window, my boy. This is Switzerland.” ‘The 
child looked, and then turned away with an expression of 
the keenest disappointment. ‘* What's the matter?” suid 
his father. “Isn't it like what you expected?” ‘‘ N-o-o0,” 
said the boy, “it isn’t. According to my geography, I 
thought it would be much yellower.” 

Uuconusciously I had been thinkivg to myself that Au- 
vergne would be much more green, blue, red—all sorts of 
colors; not according to my geography, but according to 
the brilliant handbills with which the streets of Paris and 
the walls of the railway stations are illuminated so svon 
as the summer season begins. Royat appeared with the 
bluest sort of Italian sky, ravines so delicately fresh that 
they made one think of that “living green” that we used 
to read about in our Virgils (as Royat’s an old Roman 
town, Virgil slips naturally from the pen), »and I forget 
what else in particular, but a general comlination of ales 
that suggested summer, and summer is what I've gone in 
search of this year—some spot where the sun shines warm, 
where people sit out-of-doors in the evenings and listen 
to music under stars that scintillate in a pale limpid sky, 
where roses blossom, where the air is soft, and where one 
forgets the cold gray winter that is pust. That's what 
I've been looking for, and I’ve found it. The citron comes 
pretty near to blooming here. 

One gets to Royat-les-Bains from Paris in eight hours 
and a half by the Paris, Lyon, and Méditerranée Railway- 
the long train that looks so serious, with all its signs stuck 
into the carriage windows, of odd, far-away places, such 
as ‘‘Culoz,” ‘* Ventimille.” It’s a vestibule train, with 
corridor cars and a diving-car attached. It’s well to pro 
vide one’s self with a lot of books for the journey, for, 
with the exception of the ride from Dieppe to Paris 
through Normandy, my experience has been that one cun 
never commune with the French railway landscape for 
more than fifteen minutes at a time. As one gets into 
Auvergne, however, the rows of tin, “perp 
poplars give way to willows and aspens that quiver an 
whiten along the edge of streams, and the flat green stretch 
before you is broken against the horizon by soft domes of 
cloud and shadow that are the celebra mountains of 
the Puy-de-Déme. They’re unlike any mountains you've 
ever seen before, and you wonder why, until your imagi- 
nation slowly recoguizes the fact that each one is an ex- 
tinct volcano, in its old age putting on fresh youth and 
buds anew, and blossoming out in a lovely mautle of green 
vineyards, 

Royat-les-Bains lies in a little nest watched over by 
these friendly peaks, and from my window at the hotel I 
see nothing but the rows of oleander-trees and the roses 
on the terrace, the top of the ‘Grand Etablissement des 
Bains,” and, beyond, the sun shining warm on the vine- 
clad hills. I notice on my wall an announcement that 
** The landlord of the hotel hereby begs respectfully pas- 
sengers that he is, solely, 1o provide them with all articles 
of fare, to wit: drinks, luminary, and fuel.” One is toned 
up here to a point where she digests luminary and fuel, 
then? My digestion is habitually good, but even I hadu’t 
dreamed of that. Exactly what else Royat is supposed 
to do for those who come for its waters, and not for 
amusement, I don’t really know. Four or five of these 
extinct volcanoes have now become distinctly animated 
npothecary shops with the names of springs—the “‘ St. 
Mart,” the ‘‘ Eugénie,” the ‘* Caesar,” and the ** St. Victor.” 
‘The * Cesar,” probably so called as a delicate attention to 
our old friend Julius of that line, who once upon a time 
measured his forces in this neighborhood with the Gallic 
chief Vercingetorix, aud got the worst of the hght, all of 
which simply makes me feel what hours of imprisonment 
and hard labor it has taken to make these old names any 
mere than empty words. On the table in the casinoes 
wnd the book shops and the hotels you find all manner of 
little green aud blue and yellow pamphlets, telling how 
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the lame are made to walk here, the halt to leap, and the 
tired ones to rise up early in the morning full of a fresh 
and buoyant vigor, in the face of which all obstacles seem 
as nothing. 

1 am tired,.but I will not commit myself to their waters 
as yet, or to anything that contains the possibility of turn- 
ing out a bore, since bores have always had such a bad 
effect on my constitution. I'll inv: first. Mean- 
while the p is certainly bright and charming. All the 
bathing and drinking goes on in a green park, with a pa- 
vilion for the orchestra in the cen e orchestra 
by M. Bourgeois, of the Paris ae Comique—and shad- 

= climbing up the hill-side to a terrace above, lined 
with Swiss-looking chalets filled with the faience of Au- 
vergne and Italy At one end of the park is the cele- 
brated Eugénie Spring, which throws up a thousand 
— of bubbling mineral water at a temperature of 96° 

‘ahr. every minute, which flows direct from the spring. 
iuto the baths and out again through the overflow pipes, 
so that the bather is always in running water at the sume 
temperature. Auvergnian women, in pink and white 
stri cotton gowns and the picturesque Auvergnian 
coiffes, dip up the water in little cut-glass cups and hand 
it out in long-handled dippers to the cosmopolitan array 
of drinkers who stand round the railing. These women 
have a very marked type, and are handsome, as a rule. 
Their complexions are faintly tinted with the Italian olive, 
their dark glossy hair waves on either side of a low beau- 
tiful forehead, and their eyes are intelligent and full of 
expression. I wonder, as I look at them, whether the 
coiffe was invented to suit the face, or the face in the 
course of time has grown to suit the coiffe, for certainly 
nothing ever showed more the eternal fitness of things 
than their sheer white bonnets, decorated with a long loop 
of wide pink ribbon falling on each side of the face. I’ve 
been ge the great bathing establishment, with its 
vestibule of two great arches supported by four Ionian 
columns hewn out of volvic lava. On either side of the 
entrance hall is a waiting-room, with long galleries be- 
yond these, in which one sees more pink and white gowns 
and pink-ribboned coiffes on the attendants who are flit- 
ting about, and rows of pegs in front of the cabins sur- 
mounted by hats, from which it is to be inferred that the 
faithful are inside performing their mystic rites. One 
hasn’t been in Royat more than a few hours, in the society» 
of her friends who have been here as many days, before 
she discovers that people talk in an entirely new vocabu- 
lary. It’s not “‘ the hour for five-o’clock tea,” but the hour 
for ‘“‘my five-o’clock pulverization.” Aud one is some- 
what amazed at hearing one of the most worldly of her 
acquaintances talking in a free and easy manner of her 
‘“‘aspiratious,” until she discovers that it simply means 
some sort of complicated steaming process for the 
throat. 

Perbaps it may interest you to know that Royat was 
called, in its Roman days,Rubiacum, owing to the red col- 
or of some of the surrounding mountains, and that re- 
maivs of the old Roman baths still exist here. I don’t 
know that it makes baths any more exciting to think that 
the Senators and grandees of ancient Arverni once t0ok 
them on this same spot so many years ago. I’m thinking of 
going in for some of the Cesar ones, called baths of cham- 
pagne. But so far all I can say of Royat is that it makes 
one overpoweringly sleepy. he lady-in-waiting of the 
Sleeping Beauty in the wood could no more have resisted 
the influence of the magic touch than I can resist its ef- 
fects. The air is so soothing that I’m half asleep now, 
and positively can’t see to guide my pen. So don't mind 
if I send you a rather short letter this time, will you? 
And if anybody asks for me this week—I’m asleep! 

KATHARINE De Forest. 








AUTUMN SILKS. 


ae first importations of autumn dress goods are very 
rich silks, among them peau de soie with twilled sur- 
face of demi-lastre,; a far more refined fabric than satin, 
which is often too glossy to please quiet tastes. Color 
abounds in these elegant fabrics. The fancy for chame- 
leon hues has by no means reached its height. Shootin 
several shades together to produce new effects when blend. 
ed is the present object of Lyons manufacturers. Russian 
green with red and gold, and the darkest marine blue with 
very brilliant red, are shown in silks for dresses and in 
fabrics for trimmiug both gowns and hats. Much violet 
red and gold are blended in dark peau de svie, then woven 
in very intricate designs, for winter dresses. Plain sur- 
faces will prevail in the chameleon peau de soie for calling 
costumes aud for dinner gowns, but for separate waists 
and for combinations these are plaided with broad bands 
of black satin or with bars of contrasting colors. Ap es- 
pecially attractive chameleon effect is had by combiuing 
green, brown, and gold, another by blending blue, black, 
and red. Peacock blue is also brought iuto favor again. 
Late illustrations of Worth’s dresses in the Bazar are 
suitable for muking up dresses of peau de soie for the 
demi-season. 
AUTUMN COLOR CARDS. 


In the color cards sent out by French dealers there are 
few novelties shown, as the idea of the blended chameleon 
is depended on to produce much that is new, Framboise, 
or raspberry red, is one of the rich dark colors for milli- 
nery imported in the rough straw hats and bonnets to be 
worn throughout the autumn, and in the ribbons, pop- 
pies, and peouies that will be used to trim hats of other 
colors, and also black one. Velvets in the piece and in 
ribbons are also in this rich dark color. Prunella purple 
is a more subdued shade, and scabieuse is a refined red- 
dish-purple. Dulblia is still another rich Unt that is already 
familiar. ‘The lovely iris, violet, and periwinkle shades 
are repeated, as well as roseau, bluet, mordoré brown, and 
prélat, or clerical purple. A new blue is Bengal, and 
rivals the Bengal rose in beauty. 
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THE NEW TAFFETAS. 


Persian coloring of gorgeous hues and in most intricate 
desigus will be seen in new taffetus for autumn. Indeed, 
there are many novel suggestions for taffeta. It is to take 
on a sheen and softness not hitherto seen in it, which will 
Lag of taro colees only is tse sapmnndied 69 Unes or fost 
ng of two colors only is to be su three or four 
po. Da shot together iu chameleon fushion, then dotted 
with satin or striped or plaided with still another color. 
The Louis XVI. stripes of flowers of natural hues will 
be very attractive brocaded on taffeta grounds of light 
pink, mauve, yellowish-green, or gray, closely dotted or 
striped with black in exceedingly small specks and lines. 
Most elegant of all is the velvet-figured taffeta for Louis 
XVI. coats that are to form a part of the most elegunt 

wns of next winter. In these the background of taf- 
eta is illuminated in colors like those of stained-glass 
windows, and sometimes a moiré effect is added. Then 
over the whole is a design of velvet of close pile, rising 
from the surface in curves and arabesques in coloring of 
great beauty. That it may not be too gorgeous the fig- 
ures ure darker usually than the mottled background. 


PRINTED AND 8TRIPED VELVETS. 


A novelty in velvet, which is too striking for very liberal 
use, has a printed surface of very gay colors in quaint an- 
ue designs. The soft pile ts flattened, and lustre is 
led equalling the gloss of satin. What will suit a great- 
er number of tastes and more varied purposes is the payé 
velours with chameleon grounds on which are very nar- 
row velvet stri These are especially attractive in very 
dark colors, a tes green and violet being beautifully 
blended. There are also white grounds with black velvet 
stripes, or with moss green, or the beautiful blue called 
bleu de France. Waists of this striped velvet will be 
used with skirts of a single color, and there will be many 
short godet coats of the striped velvet. Printed striped 
velvet is new and very rich, the coloring, like that of #- 
luminated glass, being in the ground of heavy peau de 
soie as well as in the velvet stripes. The glacé miroir vel- 
vet aud all the favorite shot velvets of last winter will be 
brought out in pew colors. 


FANCY SILKS. 


The damask silks of a generation ago appear again un- 
der the name of brocatelle, and are rich enough for dra- 
ping a drawing-room. Marguerite and feather designs 
of exquisite colors are on these heavy silks. Wide stripes 
of black satin are a feature on other silks; those two 
inches wide on white faille will be worn aguin, while 
something newer is these broad black satin bands lengih- 
wise on taffeta grounds of many intricately blended colors. 


WIDE RIBBONS, 


The five-inch ribbovs worn at present are to be followed 
by others seven inches wide. These will be arranged in 
ruffles or ruches around the crown of Marie Autwinette 
hats, and in immense bows made in new ways with jabot 
folded ends and with erect aigreties, exch part folded like 
a lily or other large-petalled flower, three or four of the 
ribbon petals standing above a chow orabow. Taffeta rib- 
bon will be most used on the first hats worn in the demi- 
season, but heavy peau-de-svie ribbons are showy for win- 
ter hats, 

FOR EVENING DRESSES. 

Ciépéd effects are to have another season of favor in 
the gauzes used for evening dresses, and especially for 
balls. Deep cr.nkles are the fancy, and many gauzes are 
gauffered. The beurre, or butier-yellow, uow so fashion- 
able, will be retuined in these gauzes. 

Very charming effecis are given by Persian coloring iu 
the gauzes and mousseline de soie imported by Aitken, 
Son, & Co. Chiné figures printed on the chain only are 
on the most diaphanous gauzes. The chameleon colorings 
are also very beautiful in these thin fabrics, mauve with 
blue being exceedingly French, and many are striped with 
satin, some quite widely, others in double stripes, and still 
others in very fine lines. The effect of being tucked is 
given to many new gauzes. Crépéd stripes of great width 
ure on smooth gauzes, aud are largely dotted as if with 
embroidery. The large plaids are also seén iu gauze; those 
of pure white or cream tint have crépéd bars on dotted 
grounds, und there are also crépéd stripes on dotted 
gauzes. Flowered and figured gauzes have the ground 
strewn with polka dots, or finely striped, the flowers form- 
ing clusters, or in small Dresden blossoms. Spangles also 
add to the beauty of the thin materials, and are stuck on 
in stripes or woven inv amid crépéd stripes. Medallions 
and bouquets of small flowers are brocaded on gauze 
grounds that seem too thin to hold them. 

Mousselive de soie with remarkable designs of open 
embroidery is shown in all colors, and in black for waists, 
sleeves, and other parts of evening dresses. These open 
effects are ulso in crépe de Chine, and theré are newer em- 
broideries with the figures raised, but pot cut. White 
mousseline de soie is ulmost covered with embroidered 
colored flowers. Yellow is a favorite color in all these 
transparent thin goods. The printed chiffons are lovely, 
both white and black grounds being strewn with blossoms 
of very dainty coloring. 


AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


The first autumn bonnets and hats are of the dark fancy 
straws that have been so popular all summer. The rasp- 
berry reds, violet, brown with a sheen on it sometimes 
shot with blue, and various shades of green straw will 
rival the too-much-used black bonuet. The fancy for 
rich colors will be particularly noticeable in hats. Green 
and blue in combivatiou has not yet. been too much used 
to destroy its popularity, and will be seen in shot velvets 
forming side on on autumn bonnets of green straw. 
On small low Dutch bonnets these bows will droop on 
the hair, while on round hats they are erect in flower- 
shaped loops. Chouz or rosettes will be worn aguin, and 
will be of enormous size, though made of ribbon loops 
that are most closely mussed together. Four of these 
large rosettes will surround the crowu of stiff-brimmed 
straw hats, and a smaller ove will be placed under the 
brim quite far back on each side. If chameleon ribbon 
is not used, each rosette may be of a separate color—one 
brown, a second black, the next green, and a fourth blue. 
To complete the trimming a large black bird is posed in 
front, or else there are two smaller birds, with their heads 
crossed, just in front of the crown, and their wings und 
tail feathers spread out toward the sides and back. 
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Fig. 1.—Bivuer Créron Gown wirn Gurevre Lact 


SUMMER COSTUMES 
4 te costume Fig. 1 isof bluetcrépon. The 
silk-lined skirt is full and godeted. The 
corsage enters the skirt under a blue ribbon 
helt fastening in a small flat bow at the back 
The waist is pleated in at the front to puff 
slightly over the belt. It has a slender vest 
which, like the pointed collarette and the deep 
pointed cuffs, is of a large- patterned open lace 
mounted over bluet silk 
Shot taffeta of a sweet-pea tint of change 
able blue and pink is the material of the gown 
Fig. 2. The front and sides of the skirt are 
open up the seams, with inserted fan-plea' 
ings bordered with lace, headed by a knot of 
cream satin ribbon. The waist is pleated, and 
slashed between the pleats over inserted lace 
A flat yoke at the top points out over th« 
shoulders, and has a flat box-pleat at front a: 
back, that at the front studded with rhin 
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Fig. 4.—Back or Gown Fie. 8. 
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stone buttons; the edge is piped with cream 
satin, and knots of ribbon hold the front 
Collar, belt, and small revers cuffs on the 
sleeves are of cream satin 

Silver-gray crépon with thread stripes of red 
is the material of the gown Fig.3. Slender 
panels of Venetian guipure underlaid with 
ruby silk are inserted in the front of the skirt, 
and there are cuffs and epaulettes of the silk- 
underlaid lace on the waist. The front of the 
waist has a box-pleat studded with steel but- 
tons, and is slightly pouched over a deep gir- 
die of ruby ribbon; this ribbon is carried up 
the back to a large bow on the collar, another 
strap being carried down the middle from the 
bow to the waist 


READING FOR PLEASUNE. 
4 ey are some very conscientious people 
who read only for profit. They toil 
through ponderous volumes of history or 
philosophy or science, never allowing them 
selves to indulge in anything which savors of 
mental diversion. 
A more numerous class regard reading as 
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simply a_means of entertain- 
ment. The word “ book” is 
to them the synonym for ‘‘a 
novel,” and that usually of 
the lightest description. Any- 
thing which would’ require 
real intellectual effort would 
be considered as an unmiti 
gated bore. 

Between these two classes 
is another who have found 
the happier way of diversify 
ing their reading. They pe 
ruse books of a solid nature, 
and through persistence in the 
habit learn to find enjoyment 
in their self-appointed tasks. 
At the same time they do not 
refuse to indulge in what we 
call general literature. Thus 
their minds broaden and 
strengthen. 

“*T regret,” said a thought- 
ful mother, ‘‘ that I have not 
permitted myself to engage 
in light reading when circum- 
stances have prevented me 
from giving attention to any- 
thing heavier. There have 
been many hours in the past 
when I might have read a 
helpful story, but have omit- 
ted to do it because I waited 
for leisure in which to read 
something more profitable.” 

Such an experience is not 
perhaps uncommon. Yet 
there are periods in every wo- 
man’s life when, though hea- 
vier reading might be impos- 
sible, a really good novel, a 
sprightly essay, or a stirring 
poem might afford her both 
rest and medicine. When op- 
pressed by physical weakness, 
or by summer heat, or when 
weary with the stress and 
strain of life, true refreshment 
may be found by those who 
seek rightly between the cov- 
ers of a book, or in the pages 
of a magazine or newspaper 





Fig. 3.—Sitver-cray Créron Gown.—(See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 2.—Snor Tarreta Gown.—[See Fig. 5.] 


HOW TO LAUNDER EMBROID- 
ERED LINENS. 


AA AKE a suds of tepid water and white Cas- 
4VEi tile or other delicately pure soap. If there 
are any especially soiled places, rub them care- 
fully between the thumb and finger. Then dip 
the piece up and down in the suds a half-dozen 
times; squeeze (not wring) it from the suds, and 
rinse in cold water twice. In the second wa- 
ter have a very little bluing. 

Use at least six thicknesses of flannel to iron 
on, and lay a soft piece of muslin over the linen. 
Place your piece with the right side down upon 
the pad; lay a thin piece of cloth over it, and 
iron until nearly dry; lift the cover, and iron 
until perfectly smooth. 

For stiffening linens take two ounces of gum 
arabic and let them stand in one pint of hot water 
untildissolved. Toa teacupof tepid water add 
two teaspoonfuls of the liquid, and wet the en- 
tire piece thoroughly; place a thin piece of cloth 
over it, and iron as before. 





Fig. 5.—Back or Snor Tarreta Gown, 
‘16. 2. 











HOW WOMEN DRESS IN CHINA, 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


‘INCE even the Japanese whom I have met admit that 
i the pretty women of China are more prepossessing 
than the feminine beauties of Japan, I shall not hesitate 
to say what I think—that of the two countries China has 
many times more beautiful women of many times greater 
beauty. The women-of both lands are either dolls or 
drudges (I had almost said hags in place of the latter 
word, so worn in flesh and spirit are the elderly work- 
women of both lands). In both empires the pampered 
women are mere simpering, giggling, empty-headed pets, 
if one may judge them by their occupations and behavior. 
And the poor and hard-working ones are but little better 
than machines and beasts of burden. But the young 
girls of all classes and the pampered ones are certainly 
comely and attractive in very many ways wherever I saw 
them in China. 

Thousands were round-faced, dimpled, peach-complex- 
ioned, laughing-eyed creatures, calling to mind the rapt- 
urous descriptions of the moon-faced heroines of Sche- 
herezade’s tales. To be sure, I travelled only in the Garden 
Provinces, in one of which is Hang-chow, renowned for 
its fuir women, and boldly likened to heaven itself by the 
Chinese poets. I saw few of the aristocratic ladies; it is 
not given to strangers to share the delights of their beauty 
with their husbands and brothers. When they are not 
married, to become “ little-stay-at-homes,” they are in 
training for that life-long seclusion. But I saw the wo 
men of the tea-houses, theatres, flower-boats, and the shops 
and farms, and it seemed to me that many of them would 
be beautiful anywhere. Whether that is true or not I 
canuot say, having long ago discovered that the accessories 
and surroundings which make up the unities in such a 
case are as important factors in the establishment of the 
standards of human beauty as any of the actual features 
of the faces we admire 

The Chinese belles are beautiful until we see them 
move, or until we chance to think of what it is they move 
upon—their tortured little feet. There is a great deal of 
nonsense talked about the bandaging of the feet in China, 
especially about the hideous consequences that it may 
carry in its train. Exaggerated reports of the sufferings 
and the cruelties involved in this curious national fash- 
ion have of course been given the world by visiting or 
resident foreigners. In China I spent almost my entire 
time with the Chinese, and with the most intelligent 
ones I could find. Very diplomatically, they always 
began on the subject of the women’s feet by saying 
that it was ‘‘very bad custom,” and some added, “alle 
same your women waists.” They told me that the ban- 
daging is when a child is three years of age, 
The pain is intense, it is believed, and is felt more or 
ess for several years, but it is as nothing compared 
with that which comes of unbandaging or loosening the 
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bandages. The purpose of the bandaging is to 
press the knuckle of the big toe against the heel, 
so as to throw the middle of the foot, or instep, 
up into a liné with the ankle. The result is a 
foot of just about the length of the middle fin- 
ger of the average man—tbree or four inches. 
Valking is done on the hecl. The big toe serves 
as a poor equipment for balancing the body. 
The smaller toes are bent under, and become 
useless. The most repellent thing I saw in China 
was a photograph of such a foot unbandaged for 
the bath. 

The fashion spreads every year. Even many 
of the coolies now bandage the feet of their little 
girls, because their standing—or value, as it may 
be the purpose of their parents to marry or to 
sell them—is thereby raised. Little-footed wo- 
men walk as if upon their heels, and the sway- 
ing gait this gives them is raved over by both 
gentlemen and poets. They walk about their 
houses, but out-of-doors they ride in Sedan 
chairs, and do as little walking as possible. You 
see only the tiny points of their silk-embroidered 
shoes peeping out beneath the broad bottoms of 
their deeply embroidered trousers. Embroider- 
ing these toylike shoes and these trouser bot- 
toms gives the women constant employment. A 
girl goes to her husband with thirty, even fifty, 
pairs of such shoes and trouser borders, that may 
have busied herself, her servants, and her friends 
for a year, or even two years. 

The Japanese women show prettier figures and 
are prettier when moving than the Chinese, be 
cause the single outer garment of a Japanese is 
a thing of great beauty, and lends grace to the 
short, slender, always girlish figures of those wo- 
men. But it is neither a sensible nor a modest 
dress. It leaves the body subject to exposure 
from a little below the waist to the feet, and 
very loosely covered—partially bare—above the 
waist. The dress of the Chinese women, I 
make bold to say, is the most healthful, sensi- 
ble, and modest that we know of, though it is not pic 
turesque. It covers the person from neck to heels; it 
binds their bodies at no point; it is everywhere free and 
easy to such a degree as to suggest that those who enjoy 
proper diet must be the healthiest women imaginable. 
As their dress is, so are they—the shyest, most diffident, 
most modest creatures I have ever seen. A coat and 
trousers are all that appears of their dress to the non-curi- 
ous beholder. And in a general way their under-garments 
are but duplications, of the coat at least; for in China, as 
in Japan, the people live in their clothes as we live in our 
houses, putting on more and more thicknesses as the 
weather demands them. If they must have fire to heat 
them, they put a very little of it in a metal cup and hold 
it in their hands to warm those parts—the only 
members, except their faces, that are not swathed 
in clothing. 

Chinese ladies dress altogether in silks, the 
coolies altogether in cotton. First of all, next 
to the skin, they wear a sort of simple apron 
or plain piece of silk tied around the waist and 
lapped behind. In place of this the common 
women wear a sort of cotton ‘‘ front” or shirt 
that covers the chest and middle, but has no 
back. Next come the under-jacket and the over- 
jacket, the trousers, the apron, and the foot-cov- 
ering—a bandage and shoes for the little-footed, 
a cotton boot inside the shoe, for the coolies. 
To keep warm they put on more jackets, the 
heaviest being the outermost one, that is padded, 
quilted, or fur-lined. For out-of-door dress they 
often wear what they. call a “‘ front and back,” 
or sleeveless over-jacket. They carry flat stiff 
fans, the foldable or closable fans being mainly 
in use by the men. If a lady’s fan is of silk 
it is apt to be beautifully hand-painted. To- 
day the best form of the painters’ art is in the 
service of the fan-makers, and consists in copy- 
ing those masterpieces of a by-gone age which 
the Japanese still consider the most beautiful 
painting on earth. But if a lady is very rich 
and exquisite she carries a fan of eagle. feathers, 
worth possibly as much as one hundred dollars, 
and kept, when not in use, in a precious box of 
carved lacquer. 

Then, again, had my instructress been a lady 
she would have had a pretty powder-box in with 
the combs and the sticky mixture. No Chinese 
lady goes anywhere without her powder-box, or 
fails to touch her face with powder whenever 
she catches sight of herself in the bit of mirror 
in the lid of her box. When she is out for a 
formal call or a wedding party or a dinner, she 
is apt to paint her face with a paste made of wet 
rice flour. It dries and gives her a deathlike (in 
her opinion, a beautiful) appearance. She wets 
a cloth and takes the paste off her eyes and her 
almost always full and pouting lips, and then, 
for a coup de résistance, she wets her finger and 
draws it thrice down her throat under her chin. 
Three red marks are left where her finger has 
been, and her adherence to custom as well as her 
power to fascinate all beholders is complete. 


MISS ‘‘ WINNIE” DAVIS. 


F one should ask Miss Varina Anne Jefferson 
Davis for the story of her life, she would re- 
ply, in the language of the needy knife-grinder: 
‘Story! Bless you, I’ve none to tell!” This 
would be quite true so far as her own recollec- 
tion goes, but at the time of her life of which 
she knows nothing but by hearsay she had some 
thrilling experiences. ‘‘ Winnie Davis,” as she 
is always called, was born in the Executive Man- 
sion at Richmond, Virginia, at the close of the 
war—in June, 1864, I believe—and when she was 
in long clothes she was sharing her father’s 
prison cell with him. She had her experiences 
of war before that, for she took part in the re- 
treat from Richmond, jolting along for hun- 
dreds of miles in an ambulance. Even at that 
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VARINA ANNE 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


early stage in her career she showed that she was worthy 
to be a soldier’s daughter; for, according to her mother, 
who ought to know, she never fretted or was cross, and 
if the ambulance gave a particularly hard bounce over 
the rough roads her baby cheeks would flush with pain, 
but she kept her tears back for more’ trying occasions, 
Her father had been at Fortress Monroe for a year when 
Mrs. Davis and Winnie joined him. ‘The other children, 
being older, were left in Canada with their grandmother. 
Winnie was still a babe in the arms; all day long she 
would play contentedly in her father’s prison room. She 
was much petted by the officers and their wives, but 
she preferred to be with her father in his cramped 
quarters, rather than to enjoy the freedom that he could 
not share. 

The first five years of the little Winnie’s life were spent 
in England; then she was brought back to Memphis, Ten 
nessee. At an unusually early age she showed a taste 
for reading, and her parents directed her young mind 
through the fields where the best literature grew. Her 
father was particularly proud of her precocity, and loved 
to read aloud to her and to listen to her wise comments 
on what he read. The climate of the South did not agree 
with the child, sa she was sent to a boarding-school at 
Carlsrube, Germany, where she not only learned the lan- 
guage of the country, but became equally proficient in 
French, so that when she went to Paris, at the end of her 
German school days, she had only to put the finishing 
touches to her knowledge of that language. She also 
studied music and drawing, and though she néver has 
done as much with those two arts as she should have, 
considering her talents, she occasionally charms her friends 
with a song, or delights them with the gift of a painting 
by her hand. At the age of seventeen Miss Davis re- 
turned to her native land, and continued her studies 
under her father's direction. She not only studied and 
read with him, but she shared his love of horses, and 
many were the long rides they took on their thorough- 
breds through the woods at Beauvoir. Though a studious 
girl, and fond of reading, she is an out-of-door girl as 
well, and not having a horse in New York, where she 
spends her winters, or at Narragansett Pier, where her 
summers are passed, she mounts her wheel and flies over 
the roads in a manner that would astonish her favorite 
horse if he could see her. 

Miss Davis made her social début in New Orleans, just 
after her return from Paris, as Queen of the Carnival. 
Shortly after this she accompanied her father to Atlanta, 
Georgia, where, at a reception tendered to him, she was 
introduced to the cheering crowd by General John Gor- 
don as ‘‘the daughter of the Confederacy,” and by that 
name she is known all through the South. That the Con- 
federate soldicrs regard her in this light is proved by the 
number of regimental and brigade badges which they 
have presented her, and which she wears when she attends 
their reunions. 

Miss Davis's début as a writer may be said to have been 
made in a pamphlet she wrote for a New Orleans literary 
club, and which was published, and passed through three 
editions. She has written for the North American Review 
and other periodicals, so that when she wrote The Veiled 
Doctor she was hardly a novice with the pen. That, how 
ever, was her first novel; but, judging by the way it has 
been received, it will not be her last. In fact, I believe 
that she was already engaged on another before The 
Veiled Doctor was published. 

The death of her father, Jefferson Davis, which occurred 
during her second visit to Paris, was a severe blow to Miss 
Davis, and she was so prostrated by it that ber life was 
despaired of. Youth and high health were on her side, 
however, and she recovered. 

The portrait that accompanies this sketch gives an ex- 
cellent impression of Miss Davis’s appearance, though it 
does not quite convey the idea of a young woman with 
the strength of character or physical strength that she 
possesses. She is gentle in her manner, but is a vigorous 
hater of shams and hypocrisy, and an act of injustice 
would open the vials of her wrath. She loves children 
and animals, and they return her love with interest. She 
enjoys society, and has hosts of friends; indeed, she seems 
to have a genius for friendship. She and her mother live 
together, and it is hard to say which is the more devoted 
to the other. 





FLORENTINE MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


bee: is still shown, in a certain street in Florence, a 

certain loggia—walled up these many years—opposite 
a certain palace, where a certain patrician father, some 
tive bundred years ago, bargained awny his daughter in 
marriage, after much haggling. Many changes have come 
and gone in five centuries, but the palace still belongs to 
the avaricious gentleman’s descendants, and in all essen- 
tials Florentine marriage customs remain unchanged, for 
the central column of the matrimonial edifice is money. 
It is this which so frequently determines a marriage that 
the exceptions may be ssid to prove the rule. ‘ They 
have actually made a marriage for love !" one hears said 
sometimes, in tones of deep astonishment mingled with 
disapprobation and dismay. But such cases are extreme- 
ly rare, for, however unpractical and poetical he may be in 
other things, a genuine Italian, and especially a genuine 
Florentine, is eminently practical where marriage is con- 
cerned, and the women are, as a rule, quite as much so as 
the men 

Marriages are usually taken in hand by third parties— 
some lady or gentleman, more frequently the former, 
who is reputed to have a lucky hand in such combina- 
tions. This eminently useful person will look out for 
equality of rank, if possible, and will carefully inform 
herself as to the fortune of the gentleman and the dot of 
the lady; and not only as to the amount of the respective 
fortunes, but will know, must know, is expected to know, 
the exact number of acres and just how the money is in- 
vested, whether the property be unincumbered, etc., etc. 
Armed with the knowledge thus obtained, she will ap- 
proach the parents of both parties with modest confidence 
in her power to reply to the first crucial question, ‘‘How 
much is the dot?” and,on the other side: ‘‘ What bas he 
got? Are his jands unincumbered?” The young people 
themselves are approached last. Of course the future 
bridegroom is spoken to first. If he have no dear entan- 
glement, and no abstract and-pronounced repugnance to 
matrimony, he will agree to look at the girl, and will see 
her either at church or the opera, or driving with her mo- 
ther in the Cascine, she meanwhile being in blissful ig- 
norance of the whole proceeding. If the inspection be 
satisfactory, he will authorize his parents to ‘‘ make the 
demand.” Here again the useful third party comes in. 
It is she who now goes to the bride’s parents and announces 
that her male client has seen the young lady and is *‘ en- 
chanted—positively enchanted—and burning to make his 
proposal”; and thereupon she invites them to a small 
evening party at her house, where they will all meet with 
exquisite courtesy and dignified cordiality, but where not 
ap allusion to the impending event will be made. On the 
following day the future bridegroom will go with his 
parents to the house of the future bride, and the demand 
will be made in form, still without the presence or know- 
ledge of the young lady. The “ question of interests” 
(sie) will be carefully discussed. 

Nothing now remains to be done but to obtain the 
bride’s consent, and as soon as the visitors have left the 
house she will be summoned for a private interview with 
her parents, and the proposal will be submitted to her, 
together with a careful statement of her own dot and the 
bridegroom's fortune, the settlements, etc. In nine cases 
out of ten she consents at once, and her mamma signifies 
her acceptance in a note to the parents of the bridegroom, 
at the same time inviting him to lunch on the following 
day. 

When he presents himself he finds his future parents- 
in-law alone, but papa immediately leaves the room, and 
returns with the young lady on his arm. He then tells 
her formally that Count —— has done her the honor to 
make her a proposal of marriage. Is she disposed to ac- 
cept it? She bows; her flance offers her his arm when 
Juoch is announced, and the engagement becomes an ac- 
complished fact, and is virtually an announced one, when 
the health of the betrothed pair is proposed and drunk a 
few minutes later by papa and mamma. 

Without a moment's loss of time all the relatives on 
both sides of the house are informed of the engagement, 
the announcement being made first to the nearest rela- 
tives, and 86 on in order of relationship—an excellent ar- 
rangement, and one which saves heart-burnings, and tends 
to keep families together. Friends are then informed, 
and the engagement calls are nade by the future bride, 
her mother, aad her betrothed. They also drive out to- 
gether to the Cascine (public park) in a landau, the young 
lady and her mother on the back seat, the fiancé opposite, 
in correct calling costume. 

This is the formal announcement to the world at large, 
for under no other conceivable circumstances could a 
young gentleman be permitted to drive out with a young 
lady and her mother 

he engagement will probably last six wecks, or at most 
two months. Longer engagements are unknown. The 
affair of the trousseau therefore will be pushed forward 
with great energy. The linen—an enormous quantity is 
required—will be made, and exquisitely, in the convents. 
A few evenings before the marriage all the male relatives 
on both sides, and all the more intimate and distinguished 
male acquaintances, wil! be invited to the bride's house for 
the ‘‘ scritta,”’ or signing of the contract 

Very few ladies are ever invited to the ‘‘ scritta,” and 
no young girls at all. The invitations arc for half past 
nine o'clock. The whole house is in gala array, and the 
future bride receives the feos with her mother. Custom 
requires her to be dressed in pink—silk, brocade, or velvet, 
ns the Gage may be—and she will also wear diamonds for 
the first time 

Up to this moment her engagement ring will have been 
the first ring ever put upon ber finger, and she will have 
worn no jewel, except perhaps a string of seed-pearls 
around her throat, for well-born Italian girls wear no orna. 
ments. 

On the night of the scritta the notary is established at a 
table in one of the drawing-rooms, with a pair of shaded 
candles, and the marriage contract duly engrossed on parch- 
ment before him. All the guests append their names as 
witnesses. This having been done, ices and light drinks 
are handed. After this, sometimes—but not by any 
means always—the presents are shown. These are main- 


ly made up of really handsome jewels, bibelots, and em- 
broidered cushions, bags, painted fans, etc. Silver is 
rarely given. 

At the close of the evening the butler brings in a silver 
salver heaped with marriage bonbons—pin 


and white 
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sugared almonds. Asilver’ 
lies upon the salver, The future bridegroom takes the 
tray and makes the circuit of the rooms, pouring a spoon- 
ful of bonbons into the plate which the butler previ- 
ously handed to each lady. He then hands the salver to 
the bride, and she in her turn makes the circuit of the 
room, offering the bonbons to all the gentlemen present. 
Immediately afterward the company departs. . 

The next day the civil marriage takes place. This is 
celebrated at the Palazzo Vecchio by the Sindaco. No 
one is present but the bride and groom, the respective 
parents, and the four witnesses—two for the bridé and 
two for the groom. 

The witnesses are chosen from among the relatives or 
intimate friends of the family, and must be married men, 
or old bachelors who have already seen sixty years. 
Young men, young girls, and children are notably absent 
from Florentine wedding festivities, and it would be con- 
sidered the height of impropriety were they to be present 
at a wedding, even in a remote part of the church. 

At the civil a the bride must be dressed in blue, 
with a blue bonnet. It is bad form to have a bouquet, or 
to make the civil wedding of importance in any way. 
There is therefore no lunch afterwards, but sometimes 
there is a grand family dinner in the yoga | Here 
again the bride must be dressed in blue. She will still be 
called by her maiden name, and no congratulations are 
offered after a civil marriage. Everything of that sort is 
kept for the religious marriage, which usually takes place 
one or two days later. Saturday, the Madonna's day, is 
the one chosen oftenest for a wedding. 

The religious wedding, as a solemn sacrament, is never 
made an occasion for gayety or display. Usually the 
marriage is celebrated very early in the morning (rarely 
after nine o'clock), in the side chapel of some church in 
which the bride's family has worshipped for centuries. 
Only the nearest relatives and most intimate friends of the 
family are present. After the ceremony every one ad- 
journs to the house of the bride, and as the married couple 
drive thither they are alone together for the first time; 
for during the engagement that is not allowed even for an 
instant. 

At the bride’s house tea and cakes are handed, and by 
eleven o'clock everything is over. The bride, of course, 
is in full bridal costume, the ladies in elegant afternoon 
toilettes, but all the gentlemen (unless they happen to be 
soldiers) are in full evening dress, and very odd it looks 
at that hour in the morning. The newly married couple 
depart on their travels or to their villa in the country, as 
the case may be, as soon as the guests have left. 

A day or two after, all the friends receive a bag of mar- 
riage bonbons. These bags are made of rich white silk or 
satin lined with pink, and are emblazoned with the arms, 
coronets, and monograms of the bride and groom exqui- 
sitely embroidered in silk and gold thread. A sprig of 
artificial orange blossom is fastened to each An an- 
nouncement of the marriage also is sent to all the acquaint- 
ances on both sides. In this article I have dealt exclu- 
sively with the marriage customs of the aristocracy. 

Marre Launt THoMpPson. 


EARLY AUTUMN FASHIONS FOR MEN. 


UST at the present writing, in the heart of midsummer, 

and, so far as the fashions of men are concerned, in the 
very dead season, it is difficult to predict things soon to 
come, or of any radical changes or new styles for the early 
autumndays. The tailor—I am speaking of the fashionable 
Fifth Avenue genus—is abroad choosing his stuffs and 
cloths, or better yet, examining the tublons and getting 
samples for reproduction in this country. The haber- 
dasher is still endeavoring—and this season he has been 
very successful, as trade has shown a remarkable increase 
and activity—to dis of his summer stock purchased 
in the spring before he gets in his autumn goods. The 
are some articles, however, which have obtained such a 
firm foothold in popularity that they have become staple. 
Of these the first to be mentioned is the colored shirtings. 
There will be but little change in the style of these this 
autumn. Lavenders and heliotropes will have the prefer- 
ence over the brighter pinks and blues, and the figured 
linens will still be worn. Collars will be high and almost 
straight. The Eton turned-down, however, will be fash- 
ionable until very late—I believe that it will only be put 
aside after the first frosts have touched the leaves. 

As yet orders linve been slowly coming in for the one- 
stud shirt; the old two and three buttoned will be the 
American favorites for evening and dress occasions. The 
one blazing stud has never quite caught the fancy of the 
western hemisphere. It savors too much of cheap melo- 
drama 

Bows for evening wear are getting to be larger every 
season. The butterfly has been discarded, but was taken 
up in colored cotton ties, and-in this shape retained much 
of its popularity during the early summer. The white 
lawn tie now must be adjusted so as to allow the very 
ends to project a little from the shirt over the lapel of the 
evening coat. The effect is that of the jabot, a favorite 
tie for women, which seems in some manner to always re- 
main in fashion, For ordinary evening occasions, when 
etiquette requires that you should wear a Tuxedo instead 
of an evening coat, very large bows of black satin are in 
vogue. When in mourning the same shape and style are 
employed, the material only being different, black silk 
being considered the proper thing. 

The Tuxedo has become such a favorite coat, and is 
such a very convenient garment, that tailors are now de- 
vising methods by which it cam be ornamented and va- 
ried, 80 as to produce a more picturesque effect. As the 
French call the Tuxedo the smoking-jacket, the combina- 
tion is being made with silks and satins of various colors, 
bright braids, frogs, and quilted materials, to give it the 
effect of the old elaborate garment often made for us by 
our mothers and our sisters, and which we never by an 


veing too handsome. Even the very plainest of these 
jackets have wide rolling shaw! collars of silk, watered or 
ribbed, and are lined in satin. One or two lower pockets, 
or, indeed, no pockets at all, are considered smart. Some 
of these jackets or coats with cardinal lining, or a cardinal 
silk collar and braid of the same vivid hue, produce quite 
a gorgeous effect. 

Of course these colored “ symphonies” are used almost. 
exclusively for the smoking-room, or asa general evening 
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If ladies are 


négligé, when men are entertaining men. 
resent, men should immediately don the sober and sombre 
Black, this being considered a mark of respect to the fair 
sex. 
b eseg | back to the question of neck-wear, the largest 


orders filed with manufacturers for the autumn trade call 
for dark silks of olive green, navy-blue, black, and deep 
crimson, with the familiar polka-dot or the half-moons 
and other small white figures which have been the favor- 
ites for now a number of years. F think that the silk 
manufacturers need designers who can produce as many 
variegated patterns as the artists—for they are artists— 
who > ne for the great carpet-houses and the wall-paper 
men. The foulard with polka-dot seems to be a primitive 
conception. It is merely the effect of light upon darkness, 
and the other little arrangements, which suggest microbes 
under a magnifying-glass, are certainly not artistic. How- 
ever, | am assured that there will be no radical departure 
from these favorite patterns, so I presume we shall be 
obliged to accept them. They are, at any rate, conserva- 
tive. 

The shapes even will change but little. The Ascot and 
the Teck will remain in favor. The self-tied bow, how- 
ever, has had such a strong hold on fashionable fancy that 
each winter we see men loath to pon with these very pretty 
and effective bits of ribbon. ln Evgland men wear the 
bow with frock-coats and afternoon dress, and have more 
or less discarded the huge mass of crumpled silk which 
hides the entire shirt front. A new style of tie of this 
kind in London is called, I believe, the batswing bow. It 
has square ends, but is tied in a much less effusive arrange- 
ment than the great projecting affairs of last season. As 
the Eton collar remains in fashion, the bow will accom- 
pany it; and althongh I have seen some gorgeous patterns 
for other styles of scarfs and cravats, I really believe we 
shall have another year of the simpler mode. The long 
narrow four-in-hand will again be the vogue this autumn. 
One convenience which we derive from the late spring and 
early summer being properly the ‘‘ season ” in London and 
Paris is that we are thus given the opportunity to find out 
the fashions for the coming year. The men’s modes in 
July, and even August, in London will be ours in Novem- 
ber and December. When I read and hear of how nota- 
bly well-dressed men are attired, then I can safely predict 
that these will be the styles imported by our tailors, and 
given to their customers some months hence. The ‘‘ trade” 
of the smafler cities flock to"New York, and get the bene- 
fit of the experience of others who have taken the trip 
across the water, and thus will the fashions be set. 

Herbert Gladstone, the son of the G.O.M.—or Grand Old 
Man—is one of the best-dressed men in London. Shortly 
before the dissolution of the Rosebery cabinet he appeared 
on Pall Mall, and afterwards at the House of Commons, 
in a black cut-away coat, very round in front, with sharp 
tails like the wings of a crow. The waistcoat was of the 
same material. is trousers were of a light brown check, 
in a small design like the shepherd’s plaid. He wore a 
polo collar, something like the Eton, with more rounded 
edges, and a bow of very dark blue with a small white 
figure. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was secn the same day 
in a black frock suit, the coat of which rolled very low 
and displayed a large amount of silk facing, which, my 
tailor informant tells me, ‘“‘ was very neatly put on.” He 
had disearded the proverbial orchid in his button-hole. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, another well-dressed man in the House 
of Commons, had on ‘‘an easy- fitting black lounge or 
sack -coat, and waistcoat to match, with dark trousers 
with a gray stripe.” In this same communication I found 
very few lishmen wearing the gray frock-coat. The 
Cat-away coat, a little shorter and more sparrowlike than 
formerly, seems to be worn on all occasions—that is, until 
it is time to dress for dinner and the evening. Of course 
this is an American fashion. The cut-away coat has al- 
ways been a favorite in this country, even while the Eng- 
lish called it the morning coat, and tabooed its being worn, 
except during the early hours before mid-day and in the 
city or at home. 

At the Ascot races, where the latest fashions for both 
men and women are displayed, and which is the rallying- 
place for milliners, dressmakers, and tailors, the gray 
froek and y top hat had disappeared entirely. As on 
all formal British occasions, the men wore high silk hats. 
almost straight in shape, and with but little of the old bell 
and*1830 revival style of a year ago. Cut-away coats of 
black were the rule, while here and there one would see 
the same cut in browns and grays. The few men who 
wore frock-coats had them made of black vicufia, cut 
quite straight, and with a much shorter skirt than that of 
last season, and absolutely no exaggerated effect, such as 
would almost suggest the employment of crinoline. 

Men, however, as I have shown before, in speaking of 
the evolution of the dinner coat, still allow their fancy to 
turn to the picturesque. Sport bas certainly given them 
this chance. The tendency in England and in America is to 
dress up to the various sports, and in this wide field there 
is a great latitude. Wheeling and golf afford quite a 
combination of color. One of the golf clubs this summer 
adopted a very sensible costume for this climate. It was 
of brown holland, which is both durable and cool. There 
were two pieces, the blouse or semi-Norfolk jacket, and 
the knickers. The material in the entire affair costs a 
little over one dollar, and yet I know of several Fifth 
Avenue tailors who made them to measure and charged 
fifty dollars a suit. The same dress would prove most 
useful for cycling, and it can be worn until quite late in 
the season. The material can be purchased in any of the 
large dry-goods shops, and a good tailor could make it - 
from a plate—it is very simple — at an extremely small 
cost, 

Later on tweed should be used in making all out-of-door 
sporting costumes. 

This summer has also seen a revival of very fancy waist- 
coats of all kinds of materials. This autumn will give us 
back again the silk waistcoat of black with colored figures, 


: only to be worn by the extremists. coe waistcoat now 
ible chance could be persuaded to use to smoke in, it | 


extremely popular in England, and seen here in moderate 
quantities, is made of brown linen, buttoning very high 
' and having buttons. 

This is a prophecy concerning the coming season’s 
fashions. It is characterized by little novelty, but in al. 
most every class of dress by a greater spirit of conserva- 
tism. The cut-away coat, the plain single-breasted sack 
suit, the t or slightly turned-down collar, the simple 
tie, the straight tall hat or the moderately belled Derby. 
and the rounded instead of the very pointed shoe are fac 
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tors. Trousers are moderately wide at the knees, and fall 
close to the hoot, Spats will be greatly worn, As for 
the other items, they depend very much on the individual 
taste of the wearer. 

And while on this subject, I cannot conclude, to be 
oratorlike, without sounding a note of warning as to ex- 
treme peculiarity of dress, 

In some things our English cousins show their common- 
sense, and there is no reason why we, who are a practical, 
intelligent nation, should fall behind. them. hen they 
play golf they dress for the game, the weather, and the 
time and place. At the very club which adopted so sen- 
sible a costume for our warm and muggy summer sea-side 
climate I met, on the occasion of a celebrated champion- 
ship contest, a young American who showed exactly how 
idlenioes a man could be when left entirely to his own 
devices in inappropriate dress. He did not play golf, but 
he appeared at the club-house in all the glory of a golf 
creation. His shoes were of the latest English model, a 
deep tan, with the soles projecting from under the toe, 
Very sensible if you are going to play. His golf stock- 
ings were of the brightest tartan hues, His knickers al- 
most suggested the costume once adopted by Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer in their fulness. He wore with this a felt riding- 
coat of the brightest fawn-color. It was cut perfect! 
square was very short in frout and long behind, and it 
stuck out on all sides like the dress of a ballet-dancer. It 
was further ornamented with enormous mother-of-pearl 
buttons. His collar was abnormally high, and around it 
was wound several times a bright cinnamon-pink econ | 
scarf, in the folds of which was stuck a huge diamon 
horseshoe pin. A golf cap and thick yellow buckskin 
gloves completed this costume. He stood around the 
club-rooms all day, evidently suffocating, and only at the 
end of the game dia he even approach the links. 

The next morning he appeared ov the beach at -bathin 
hour in a flannel suit of broad stripes of red, white, an 
blue, white shoes, an Eton collar, a butterfly bow of green 
and yellow, and a little straw hat with a narrow brim, 
around which was also the tricolor. It being a national 
festival, he perhaps gratified his putriotism by this attire. 
According to a standard set in two of the most fashionable 
clubs in New York he is decidedly ‘‘ swagger,” and these 
two outing outfits describe the extreme style adopted in 
this country, but not in England, except by the cheap 
**swell” who patronizes excursions and the sands of Mar- 
gate. . 


GOLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 
SALADS (Continued). 
Cabbage Salad.—Cuta small cabbage as if for cold slaw. 


Make a dressing of the following ingredients: 3 eggs, 6 
table-spoonfuls of cream, 3 of melted butter, half a tea- 
spoonful of pepper, salt to taste, 2 table-spoonfuls of made 
mustard, 1 cup of cider vinegar; stir well together, all but 
the cream, and cook over the fire until they come to a boil. 
Set the dressing aside to cool; when cold add the cream, 
and pour over the cabbage. 

Cabbage Salad (2).—Take a small cabbage and shred; 
add 4 stalks of celery chopped fine. Place in a salad-bowl 
and pour over it a pint of mayonnaise dressing. Garnish 
with parsley. 

Cabbage Salad (3).—Chop- up the cabbage quite fine; 
place in a saucepan and pour boiling water over it, and 
add a little salt. Let stand for half an hour; wash in cold 
water and dry thoroughly; when dry place in a salad- 
bowl and add hard-boiled eggs and parsley chopped fine. 
Serve with plain salad dressing and add some olives. 

Carrot salad is made in the same manner as described 
in the preceding receipt. 

Cauliflower Salad .—Boil the cauliflower; when cold 
tear apart, dry on a soft cloth, and put in a salad-bowl. 
Pour over it half a pint of mayonnaise dressing. Garnish 
with lettuce leaves and rings of hard-boiled eggs. 

Cauliflower Salad (2).—Boil the cauliflower until cooked, 
being careful not to overdo it. Chop it fine, and add 
chopped hard-boiled eggs and parsley. Garnish with 
olives and beets cut in fancy shapes. Pour French dress 
ing over all. 

Cress Salad.—Take equal parts of cresses and celery 
stalks; cut up, place in a salad-bowl, and sprinkle with 
sweet herbs; pour over this a mayonnaise or plain dress- 
ing and serve very cold. 

‘99. Plant Salad.—Boil the egg-plant until cooked ; peel 
and cut into small pieces; add the juice of a lemon, 1 
table-spoonful of oil. Mix well and serve. 

German Salad.—Boil a cauliflower in well-salted water 
until quite tender. When sufficiently cooked place in a 
sieve to drain. When cold divide the cauliflower into 
small pieces. Mask with mayonnaise dressing and gar- 
nish with beets cut into fancy shapes. 

Grape- Fruit en Mayonnaise.—W ash and dry 2 heads of 
lettuce, and make a nest in the salad-bowl; sprinkle over 
a little oil and vinegar, and season with salt and pepper. 
Peel the grape-fruit and separate into sections; split the 
membrane so that the pulp of the fruit can be extracted; 
separate into small bits and toss into the prepared nest 
Mask with mayonnaise «dressing and set in a cool place. 

Jardiniére Salad.—Take equal quantities of cold cooked 

tatoes, turnips, string-beans, beets, celery, and tomatoes. 

ut in a salad-bowl, and add chopped pickle, hard-boiled 
eggs, olives, capers, and shred letiuce, pour over a may- 
onnaise dressing, and garnish with lettuce leaves. 
ale Salad.—Strip the inside leaves from the kale, 
in a salad-bowl, and pour over the whole a French 
ing. Garnish with cresses. 

Lentit Salad.—Cook the lentils in salted water, and 
drain, Put the lentils in a bowl,and add 1 chopped 
onion; stir in 1 table-spoonful of chopped parsley; add 
some chopped egg and shred lettuce; season with salt, 
pepper, oil, and vinegar, and decorate with parsley. 

ima-Bean Salad.—Boil the Lima beans in water with 
a little salt, a bunch of parsley, and an onion until quite 
tender; drain. Mix with 2 table-spoonfuls of oil, 4 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, a little chopped thyme and mint. 
Serve quite cold. 

Lettuce Salad.—Wash the lettuce thorough! 
water and dry with a soft cloth. 


lace 
ress- 


in cold 
Separate the leaves 


with the hand; otherwise they will become flabby. Place 
in a salad-bowl and dress with French or mayonnaise 


dressing. 
Pea Satad.—Cook the pease in salted water; when done 
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ut aside to cool. Add to them a bard-boiled egg and a 
puiled white onion, chopped fine. Pour over them a dress- 
ing made of oil, lemon juice, and salt and Pepper to taste. 

sian Salad.—Cut cold boiled potatoes into slices a 
quarter of an inch thick. Arrange in a salad-bow!l and 
place on the ice. Chop 2 hard-boiled Cees: add 1 tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, a little chervil, 1 ful 
of salt, pepper, 4 table-spoonfuls of vinegar, and 8 table- 
Spoonfuls of oil. Mix thoroughly and pour over the po- 
tatoes; stir together, and serve. 

Prince Salad.—Cut a pint of cold boiled —- into 
small squares; add the same quantity of pickled cauli- 
flower, minced fine, Mix 4 table-spoonfuls of vinegar, 1 
table-spoonful of celery salt, 1 teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard, and 1 oz. of butter. Heat to the een a 9 pour 
hot over the potatoes and cauliflower, stir lightly, and 
serve very cold, 

Salade Andalouse,—Chop fine 1 Spanish onion and a 
large cucumber; peel 8 tomatoes, cut into small pieces, 
take out the seeds, and strain the juice from them, Dress 
in a salad-bowl with salt, pepper, oil, and vinegar, and Jet 
stand for an hour, Make a mound of grated bread 
crumbs, all white, and arrange the salad above it, follow- 
ing the shape. Garnish witi laurel leaves and olives, 

Salade de Oresson.—Take fresh tomatoes of a bright 
red; remove the secds; pass the pulp which comes from 
the seeds through a sieve. Blend with this liquor the 
yolks of 2 boiled eggs mixed with the yolk of a raw egg, 
and add salt, pepper, and mustard. Take the water- 
cresses, carefully cleaned and picked ; dress and season 
each separately then blend the two well. Do not mix 
until just before serving. Surround the tomatoes and 
cresses with lettuce leaves. Pour a mayonnaise dressing 
in the centre. 

Salade de Haricots Blancs.—Cook and strain white beans, 
and season with oil, vinegar, salt, pepper, a table-spoonful 
of cream, a table-spoonful of French mustard. 

Spinach Salad.—Piace a quart of spinach leaves in a 
salad-bowl with a Spanish onion cut up fine and a little 
mint. Pour over half a pint of plain salad dressing, and 
garnish with hard-boiled eggs. 

String-Bean Salad (1). String a pint of beans; boil in 
salt water with an onion and a sprig of parsley. Place 
the beans in a salad-bowl, sprinkle with minced salad 
herbs, pour over a plain dressing, and serve very cold. 

String-Bean Salad (2).—Cut the beans in four; place in 
a saucepan with cold water, and put on the fire; when the 
water comes to a boil the beans will be cooked; let cool. 
Dress with a plain salad dressing. A little boiled onion 
may be added. 

Sweet-Potato Salad.—Boil 3 large sweet - potatoes; cut 
into squares; add 2 stalks of celery, cut small. Pour over 
the following dressing: 8 table-spoonfuls of oil, 2 of vine- 
gar, and salt and pepper to taste. Garnish with olives 
and parsley. 


ICE-CREAMS AND. WATER-ICES. 


Almond Oream.—Blanch a half-pound of sweet al- 
monds and a half-dozen bitter-almonds. Pound to a paste 
in a mortar with a little watcr or milk to prevent oiling. 
Boil a quart of milk, pour it over the almonds, and allow 
to stand until cold, when it must be strained through a 
cloth, squeezing it very hard to extract all the taste of 
the almonds. To this milk of almonds add a pint of cream 
and three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and freeze. 

Almond Cream (2).—Blanch 1 pound of sweet almonds 
and roast them, being careful not to burn them. Pound 
them to a paste in a mortar with a little rose-water. Pour 
a quart of boiling milk over them, and allow to stand 
until cold, when they must be strained as in preceding 
receipt. Now make a caramel of a half-pound of sugar, 
with which the cream is to be sweetened. To make the 
caramel put the sugar in a porcelain-lined saucepan with 
just enough water to moisten it, and place over a quick 
fire, being careful not to burn it. When the sugar is 
melted and of a delicate brown mix with a cup of boiling 
milk, stirring constantly until dissolved. Add this and a 
pint of cream to the milk of almonds. Freeze. 

Apricot Cream.—Mash 18 ripe apricots with a half- 
pound of sugar; add a quart of cream, and rub througha 
sieve. Add a few of the bruised kernels, and freeze. 

Blackberry Cream.—Make a custard of the yolks of 
4 eggs and a quart of milk. Set aside tocool. Take a 
quart of picked blackberries and mash them with a half- 
— of powdered sugar, Let it stand half an hour. 

hen strain, and add this juice to the custard, mixing it 
well. Add sugar to taste. Freeze. 

Biscuit Oream.—Take half a dozen sponge biscuits 
and soak in a quart of cream; add the yolks of 8 eggs, 
well beaten, and a half-pound of sugar. Put it over the 
fire to thicken, but do not allow it to boil. Take from 
the fire and whisk until cold; add a spoonful of maraschi- 
no, and freeze. 

Brown - Bread Cream.—Grate as fine as possible stale 
brown bread; take two table- spoonfuls and soak in a 
quart of cream for two or three hours, and sweeten to 
taste Freeze. 

Burnt Cream.—Take a cup of sifted sugar; moisten and 
stir over the fire to a fine brown; add a pint and a half of 
cream; mix in the yolks of 4 eggs, well beaten, and 8 
oz. of sugar. Place over the fire to thicken; do not allow 
to boil. ‘Take from the fire, whisk until cold, and freeze. 

Chocolate Cream.—Take half a pound of chocolate and 
break in small pieces; melt it over the fire in a cup of 
water; udd 3 oz. of sugar and a pinch of salt. When 
it is dissolved and well cooked add a quart of cream 
and a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla. 
the fire, whisk until cold, and freeze. 

Cinnamon Cream.—Take 1} oz. of the best powdered 
cinnamon and pour a quart of boiling milk over it. Let 
it stand for an hour, and strain through a thick cloth. 
Add 1 oz. of gum-arabic, dissolved in hot water, and 
sweeten with half a pound of sugar. Freeze, 

Coffee Cream.—To a quart of boiling milk add the yolks 
of 4 well-beaten eggs und a half-pound of sugar. Place 
over the fire to thicken, but do not allow it to boil. With- 
draw from the fire and mix with it a cupful of very strong 
coffee. When cold, freeze. 

Coffee Cream (2).—Take 4 oz. of freshly roasted coffee- 
beans and pour a quart of boiling milk over them. Allow 
to stand until cold; then strain through a napkin; add a 
half-pint of whipped cream and three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar. Freeze. 

Cocoanut Oream.—Take a fresh cocoanut and 
Pour over it a quart of boiling milk. 
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through a cloth, squeezing it very hard to get all the milk 
from 2 dd 


cocoanut. Add to this milk a half- pint of 
whipped cream and three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 


Lemon Cream.—Make a syrup of three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar and a cup of water; to this add the 
strained juice of 2 lemons and the grated rind of one. 
Beat 4 yolks lightly and add to the syrup, stirring over 
the fire until it thickens. Withdraw from the fire, and 
when cold mix with a quart of cream. If not sweet 
enough add more sugar. 70. 

Lemon Cream (2).—Beat well the yolks of 6 eggs; mix 
gradually with this a quart of boiling water and the grat- 
ed rind and juice of 2 lemons. Sweeten to taste, and stir 
this one way over the fire till it thickens, but do not let it 
boil. Add half a wineglass of sherry and a spoonful of 
brandy. Stir till cold, and freeze. 

Melon Cream.—Tuake two good-sized muskmelons and 
cut the meat in small pieces. Cover with a pound of 
powdered sugar and stand in a cool place for an hour. 

lace over the fire, and cook for five minutes, taking care 
it does not burn. Pass through a sieve, and when cold 
mix with a quart of cream, and freeze. 

Mille Fruits.—Take a spoonful each of preserved straw- 
berries, raspberries, apricots, currants, greengages, gin- 
ger, gooseberries, plums, and orange-peel cut in small 
pieces. Sweeten.a quart of cream with half a pound of 
sugar; add to it a glass of noyau and the fruit. Freeze. 

Orange Cream.—Scrape lightly, with a pound of lump 
sugar, the rinds of six oranges. To this sugar add three 
cups of water and the strained juice of the oranges. 
Place over the fire, and boil for five minutes. Beat light- 
ly the yolks of 6 eggs, and mix with the syrup. Returti 
to the fire, and. whisk lightly until it thickens; take from 
the fire, and add a glass of orange-flower water. When 
cold, freeze. 

Pineapple Cream.—Grate a fresh pineapple, and mix 
with a pint of syrup made from one pound of sugar. 
Add to this a quart of cream, and rub through a sieve. 
Before grating the pine -take from it two or three slices, 
which must be cut in small dice and added to the strained 
cream before freezing. 


(TO BR CONTINGFD.) 





Mrs. Susan TaLMAGE, whose recent death has sadden- 
ed a large circle of friends, was a woman eminently fitted 
for her position as the wife of a prominent clergyman. 
Her tact and charm of manner won the liking of ull who 
met her, and her genuine warmth of heart held the affec- 
tion of those who were admitted to her intimacy. She 
had great social gifts, and possessed the happy knack of 
putting at ease every, one who came to her house, These 
qualities made her Dr. Talmage’s efficient aid in pastoral 
work, while her really remarkalWe abilities as a financier 
were not less useful in sparing him many of the cares that 
harass the clergyman who is his own man of business. 

—The oldest of Queen Victoria's great-grandchildren is 
the Princess Feodora of Saxe-Meiningen. She is sixteen 
years old, and has just been confirmed. 

—As an illustration of Sarah Bernhardt’s absorption in 
her parts, it is told of her that she is never able to get 
through a performance of Phédre without fainting at least 
once—of course while behind the scenes—and that she sits 
in her dressing-room for an hour before the performance 
in silent meditation upon the character she is about to play. 

—A new occupation for women-has been devised in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where they are ere as letter-car- 
riers. Their uniform is a black frock belted with yellow, 
and a flat glazed hat with a yellow band, 

—Lady Lytton, the widow of ‘‘Owen Meredith,” has 
been so straitened in circumstances .since her husbanc's 
death that Queen Victoria has appointed her to an office 
at court by which she may at least be sure of her support. 
The late poet invested nearly all his money in speculations 
that turned out badly. 

—Several Protestant Episcopal charities have been bene- 
fited financially by the will of the late Phebe Pearsall, of 
New York. he sum of $50,000 was divided equally 
between ten of these institutions, among them being St. 
Luke's Hospital, the Episcopal Orphan Asylum, the Bible 
and Common Prayer-book Socicty, the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Socicty, and other equally worthy objects. 

—There are in the State of Maine two hundred widows 
of veterans of the war of 1812 who draw their pensions 
regularly, while there is but one living veteran of that 
war, Edward Smart, ninety eight years of age, who lives 
in the little town of Dixmont., 

—Judge Daniel G. Rollins has succeeded in accom- 
pees a feat over which Charles V. expended much of 

is kingly time with no result save failure. He has ar- 
ranged the running of his clocks so nicely that all in the 
house strike the hour simultaneously, and that, too, in the 
diminutive hours as well as those which drag their strik- 
ing through a long succession of strokes, 

—Although Mrs. Leland Stanford was entirely without 
training or experience in business matters at the death of 
her husband, two years ago, she has devoted such care and 
thought to the management of the large ranch he left her 
that she bas succeeded in making it pay expenses for the 
first time in its history. The farm comprises over six\y 
thousand acres, and about two-thirds of this is under Mrs. 
Stanford’s personal supervision, the rest of it being leased 
to farmers, who pay one-third of the profits for rent. Four 
thousand acres Mw Stanford has laid out as vineyards, 
and the grapes are converted into claret, port, sherry, 
white wines, and brandy on the ranch. There are two 
hundred and forty Holstein cows in the dairy, and all the 
milk she has e into butter. She also is giving much 
attention to the raising of Russian horses from stock sent 
to Senator Stanford by the Czar, and she has in other 
stock twenty thousand sheep, six thousand five hundred 
cattle, twenty-five hundred hogs, and five hundred horses 
and mules. Every part of the work in the ranch receives 
her own immediate attention, and her fondest hope is to 


raise money from it for the ee of the university un- 
til the government suit against it is decided, as she hopes 
it may be, favorably. 
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HARPER’S 


vorite style—the godet 
basque. This back,as shown 
in the second illugtration, 
gives the effect of double 
godets in very pronounced 
curves. Very broad forms 
are used in the back, as 
there is now no effort to 
make tlhe waist appear 
slight. The fabric of the 
dress is chosen for this plain 
back, the basques being 
edged and faced with white 
satin. The more fanciful 
front of lace is trimmed 
across the bust by wide 
white satin ribbon tied in a 
bow of greatsize. A draped 
stock and wide belt are of 
similar satin. The sleeves 
are elbow puffs of the silk 
gracefully draped by chouzr 
of satin. Close lower sleeves 
that are easily movable are 
of the silk smoothly covered 
with laces; with these, short 
white kid gloves closely but- 
toned are worn, while the el- 
bow sleeves require long 
gloves drawn up to meet 
them. 

A collet of lace and chif- 
fon adds a great deal of chic 
to this toilette when worn 
at the races or when driving. 
It is made very short, that it 
may not conceal the waist, 
but is extensively full. A 
mammoth ruche around the 
neck is studded with roses, 
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OF WHITE FRENCH GOWN ON FRONT PAGE. 


and falls on an accordion-pleating of chameleon gauze of 


very rich hues, blending rose pink and green. 
taffeta bow at the back is of the same coloring 

A Cuban straw hat of deep yellow tint is of the fanci- 
ful braid that is almost as light as chiffon, and is some- 
times called chiffon braid. It is faced under the brim 
with a pleating of dark blue chiffon. Chameleon ribbon 
in many loops forms odd clusters of trimming about the 
crown, and droops under the brim just back of a chou 
which rests on the hair. The tall erect plume which is 
the fancy of the moment with Parisiennes is posed in the 
ribbons that ornament the front of the crown. 


A large 


BELTS. 

YELTS and girdles have played a very important part 
in women’s toilettes ever since the first fashions were 
started, and the addition of a jewelled belt or a long orna 
mental girdle often makes the most matter-of-fact gown 
look picturesque and handsome. Girdles cannot be so 
varied in style as can belts. There is only one design 
possible, and that when properly carried out involves a 
great expense, for to be truly effective it should be heavily 
jewelled, or made of silver or some other expensive mate- 
rial. Even mock jewels cost considerable money, if many 
are used, and gilt, even in gilt braid, has the same disad 
vantage; besides which there is something theatrical and 
gaudy about them, which make them unsuitable for ordi- 
nary wear, By-the-way, picturesque effects would better 
not be attempted, for there are few women who can carry 

them out successfully. 

A pretty style of belt, although perhaps not very new, 
is one that is formed of a two-inch width ribbon, put twice 
around the waist, crossing at the back, and fastening at 
either side of the waist in front with a small rosette, from 
which fall long ends to the bottom of the skirt. Belting 
ribbon is more used when buckles are worn than is the 
finer, softer quality of satin or moiré. It comes in all col- 
ors, but white and black are considered the smartest. The 
buckles worn with this ribbon are of gilt, silver, rhine- 
stones, or enamelled. The patterns vary very little, being 
broad and narrow, or long and narrow, or oval. Some 
are ornamented and some are plain; all are equally pretty. 
Silver at present is very reasonable, but for those who 
cannot afford even silver, white metal can be had, which 
is every bit as effective, and is wonderfully cheap. 

The newest belts are those made of the Russian rib- 
bon which was so fashionable two or three seasons ago. 
It comes, as did the ribbon then, in gilt and silver, or the 
two combined, but also now is to be had in different col- 
ors; the blue and silver, and purple and gold, and the 
black and gold are all extremely handsome, and with the 
big broad and flat buckles of the corresponding metal are 
a charming finish to the fancy waists worn somuch, This 
ribbon never comes very wide, but is always becoming to 
the figure, be the waist long or short. It is equally suita- 
ble with cloth or wash gowns, but looks better when worn 
with the former, the heavy goods seeming to show off the 
gold and silver and brilliant coloring to better advantage 
than the lighter materials. 
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DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY REBECCA 


CHAPTER XII 

CCORDING to their consciences, Mr. Franciscus and 
i Mrs. Dane were faithful guardians to Doctor Wat 
riek’s daughters The doctor himself, they regarded as a 
babe in the ways of the world; a babe clothed upon only 
with a few paltry hobbies and rags of uscless know 

ledge 
** Samuel 
mere pawn on 


’ Mrs. Dane often said to her friends,‘‘is a 
the board of life that never will 
reach the kings’ row. But Paul and I are heartily fond of 
the girls. We will spare neither thought nor effort to 
establish them upon solid ground for this life and the 
next.” 

By solid ground she meant marriages into old Luxbor- 
ough families; incomes that would warrant a pair of 
horses and a manservant; and a membership for them 
selves and their descendants in the Monthly Thursday 
Club. To ensure them these enduring good things Mrs 
Dane and her cousin Paul had spent money as well as 
time and thought jut of that they never spoke. Nat 
urally, however, they kept a keen watch over the affairs 
of Mildred. Mrs. Dane wrote frequent reports to Mr. 
Franciscus 

Three days after the ball she sat in her parlor at the 
Battle House, scribbling one of these bulletins: 

‘* We are likely to remain in Mobile during 
Mildred has persuaded Mr. Mears that it is 
of operations for him. I fancy she does not know why 
she delights in Mobile. She is as unconscious and nafve 
in her first passion as a girl of fifteen. She and young 
Soudé live in each other, regardless of all lookers-on 
Milly is oddly altered by this new flirtation, or love, what 
ever it be. She has become frank, talkative, and even 
quarrelsome. She will have nothing to say to poor 
Plunkett, who, in his turn, says nothing, but bides his 
time. Really, Paul, the idea of any woman’s marrying 
that monster is quite too terrible! 

‘This Mr. Soudé is, I hear, of old French Louisiana 
stock, and, they assure me, has large estates—probably in 
Spain! It is impossible to find out anything with cer- 
tainty, here, on questions of income. These Soutbern 
people pride themselves on their lack of visible means of 
support—especially if they lost them during the war. I 
am certain it never has occurred to this young man to in 

uire what dot Doctor Warrick can give to his daughter. 
Jo tell me, Paul, precisely, what Mrs. Joyce’s condition 
is. Of course, 1 pray God to grant her long life. Any- 
how, I hope she may have time to repent. But Milly has 
done her duty to that old woman, and deserves her re- 
ward. When she does go to a better world—or some 
world—poor Milly can afford to marry her long - legged 
Louisianian in his old-fashioned clothes. Perhaps Doctor 

* Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIII. 
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HARDING DAVIS. 

Weems could give you a hint as to Eliza Joyce’s health 
just now. I confess I am most anxious about Milly. 
With her beauty and ‘faculty,’ as the Yankees call it, and 
a good income, she could take a foremost place in any 
society. I like a girl to be able to please herself in her 
husband, if possible, too. Being Milly’s godmother, I 
feel responsible for her future. Try to see Weems, soon.” 


She folded the letter, and, as she sealed it, glanced at 
Mildred and Soudé, who sat on the opposite side of the 
room. Joln was supposed to be reading the morning 
paper aloud, but in reality he was watching Milly’s fingers 
as she sewed 

Neither John Soudé nor Mildred could have recalled 
the doings of the last few days. There had been walks 
and sails on this unreal earth and sea, an enchanted air 
about them, a hazy cloud of witnesses around. That was 
all. It had never occurred to Soudé to compliment or 
make love to Mildred. He never thought of love. She 
was his friend. Her whispered questions touched his 
most secret thought; her soft eyes looked upon his naked 
soul. She believed him to be a Shakespeare or Bacon, 
and John slowly began to believe that he was both. She 
raised him to a throne and sat down at his feet. From 
day to day he grew more delirious with this homage, and 
the pure contact with his one little worshipper. A brill- 
iant warmth and triumph had suddenly suffused his life— 
as for to-morrow, he did not think of that atall. Probably 
he might go North with Doctor Warrick and spend the 
summer in Pennsylvania. Men of genius were appreci 
ated there. He might spend every summer in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But he went no farther. Marriage, for years, had not 
occurred to him as a definite factor in his life. It did not 
occur to him now. He was so happy that it seemed to 
him that he had always been a cautious old man and had 
just become a boy. He tried awkwardly now to show 
Mildred this deep content in his soul 

“If IL ever write a great poem,” he said, ‘‘it will be 
your doing, Miss Warrick. You have brought me such a 
divine courage. L wish you could tell my cousin Theresa 
what you think Lean do. She always laughs at me.” 

Mildred’s delicate brows contracted, but she said no- 
thing. 

‘*I] wish you could see Theresa. She is considered to 
be the most charming woman in the South.” 

“T have heard you say so—many times,” Milly replied, 
with a sharp langh. ‘All of your Southern women ap- 
parently have been born into the superlative degree. 

hey either are dazzling beauties or ‘brilliant wits,’ or 
‘they have finer voices than Nilsson.’ ” 

‘But you!” said Soudé, his sultry eyes kindling. “What 
are they all to you? ~Do you know, my whole life seems to 
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have been a kind of stairway up to this day when I know 
you? I often wonder what Theresa will say when she 
sees you.” : 

Mildred was silent, and Mrs. Dane, having finished her 
letter, began to talk to them of the last new novel. Mrs. 
Dane, like other clever women in Luxborough, liked to 
fire off opinions as impromptu, which she had polished 
ready for use in the sanctity of her own chamber. Mr 
Sondé listened courteously, his half-shut eyes on Mildred’s 
quick white fingers. Presently, having disposed of the 
novel, she summed up Mr. Mears and his work. 

‘*That good man, | suppose, is one pure flame of holy 
zeal,” she said, ‘‘ but really he kindles no answering heat 
in me. I found poor Ned Calhoun’s work much more in 
teresting. Oh, of course, you can argue, Mildred, that it 
is a nobler mission to change the human garbage which 
all Europe dumps into Castle Garden into zood citizens 
than to cover a bare canvas with a pretty picture. I can 
only say it does not interest me. Besides, Mr. Mears is 
jerking the work of civilizing roughs out of the hands of 
the Church. I cannot think the salvation of people’s 
souls wholly a matter of wages and ventilation and drain- 
age.” 

‘I know nothing of Mr. Mears,” said Milly, placidly. 
‘*He has chosen Anne as his adviser. It is the queerest 
copartnership. He rushes to her with every difficult 
point, and she takes the topmost idea in her brain and 
gives it to him,and away he ecstatic. And you 
know, Cousin Julia, nobody what idea will be 
uppermost in Anne’s brain.” 

David Plunkett, who had entered the room while they 
were talking, chuckled t 
manent counsellor,” he said 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Mrs. Dane. She sat rubbing 
her forefinger anxiously over her chin, and said: ‘“* There 
is nothing ridiculous in Mr. Mears’s charitable pursnits 
In spite of them he has always been well received in so 
ciety in Luxborough.” 

“Really?” said David, with a shrug And you're 
exclusive in your little town, ma’am—you're exclusive! 
Why, Mrs. Judge Hayes said to me, the other day Who 
is this Ralph Waldo Emerson, anyhow? He is never 
called upon when he leetures in Luxborough?’’ 

‘*No, L suppose that he is not. We are very careful, 
said Mrs. Dane. ‘‘No doubt Mr. Emerson has ability 
But ability is, if I may say so, an annual plant. We insist 
upon long-rooted merit.” She glanced around, smiling, 
pleased at her little metaphor; then added, gravely: ‘* We 
have had to be rigorous in the Monthly Club. Ii 
open only to descent.” 

“They opened to me, ma'am!” David broke in, with a 
brutal laugh. ‘‘I wonder why? You wouldn’t like to 
say why; now, would you, Mrs. Dane?” 
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Cousin Julia forced a smile. ‘‘ Don't make the discus- 
sion personal. Mr. Plunkett,” she said, feebly. 

“Oh?” He Jaughed again, insolently. ‘I had cards 
of invitation for two years to your Club-minuet, sent by 
Mrs. Hayes, Patroness! I wonder if it was my descent 
that moved her? Why, you must have known my grand- 
father, old Zack Plunkett? A beastly old devil! It was 
my father that made the money. Zack peddled salt fish 
and canned oysters all through Pennsylvania. Yes, he 
did. Now don’t pretend you never heard that, ma’am. 
I'm not ashamed of it! I don't care a rap what my 
grandfather did, so’s J don’t have to peddle fish and 
oysters!” 

Soudé stared dully at him, amazed. Mrs, Dane ner- 
vously adjusted her papers on the desk. Milly stitched 
on, with downcast eyes. The silence lasted uncomfort- 
ably long. David broke it with a loud laugh. 

“No. It wasn't my descent from the old peddler that 
opened the door of your club to me. I know what it was 
well enough! Sodo you. I tore up the cards and threw 
them in the fire. Mrs. Hayes may look elsewhere for a 
gilded calf to set up in your club.” The huge lad gath- 
ered himself to his feet, standing erect with a certain 
clumsy dignity. ‘‘If she couldn’t see that, I should have 
been usked for other reasons than my money—other rea- 
sous—” He touched himself upon the breast, and stood 
silent a minute 

‘*God! It’s a mean world!” he broke out, turning his 
back on them and going to the window. Mrs. Dane start- 
ed up, with a motherly impulse of pity, but catching the 
look of cold disgust in Milly's calm eyes which, followed 
him, she sat down, abaslied. 

John Soudé lazily reflected a moment upon the dis- 
comfort of having anything to do with underbred ple. 
Who cared to bear that the fellow’s grandfather sold fish? 
It never had occurred to John in his life to talk of his 
grandfather. The world knew the Soudés as it knew the 
signs of the zodiac. He sank back into meditations on 
Mildred’s darting needle. The silence was unbroken. 

Presently Miss Warrick, searching for her silks, took a 
small ivory box from her basket and opened it. 

John started forward, alive, tingling through all of his 
lazy body. Great heavens! His letters! The poor news- 
paper slips, folded away among her little treasures! He 
leaned forward and touched them with his finger, breath- 
ing bard. 

**Do you—is it possible, Miss Warrick, that you really 
care for these things ?” he whispered. 

Milly flushed,Jooking ready to cry. ‘‘ Of course I care 
for them,” she said, forcing a laugh. ‘‘ You have been so 
kind to me, and I—I never had a brother.” 

A brother? Soudé did not answer. Mrs. Dane began 
to flutter her papers at the other end of the room, and 
that vulgar mass, Plunkett, came close, and as usual 
seemed to choke and foul the atmosphere for all about 
him. 

John started up, took his hat, and went out. He reached 
the quiet street and walked down it in a dull heat of anger, 
he knew not why. 

But one thing was certain, he was no brother for her! 

In a few minutes he rushed away breathless to a little 
shop in St. Francis Street, where he knew that some 
sketches of the suburbs, made by a poor artist, were sold. 
He turned them over, breathless. 

Ali, it is—the very spot! The old pier from which she 
fell, the rippling bay, the live-oaks! The shopman, eying 
him keenly, doubled the price of the picture. John car- 
ried it to his room, chuckling triumphantly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. Soup had been asked to go with the Northern 
party that everiing down the bay. While he smoked his 
pipe delirious visions thrilled him of the boat drifting 
through star-lit mists, of a soft figure scattering the per- 
fume of roses. When he boarded the boat there were the 
starlight and the mist, but instead of the soft white figure, 
Cousin Julia, lorgnette to her eyes, stepping about like a 
drill sergeant, and Plunkett everywhere, a mass of of- 
fence. 

Soudé pushed through the crowd of laughing girls and 
men. He hated them all. Was he never to have ber for 
a moment to himeelf? 

The boat was in motion. From the farther end of the 
deck came, he fancied, a faint scent of roses. The women 
were all in dark travelling gowns, but yonder, in the 
shadow, was a little drift of softness and silvery gray, and 
a childish face peering out of some airy whiteness. 

A lamp overhead threw a single beam of light upon 
her. John leaned over her, and laid the little picture on 
her knee. ‘‘I thought,” he said, “that sometime you 
might like to remember how happy you had once made a 
poor fellow for a day.” 

Milly held it for a moment, and then, without a word, 
looked up at him. Were ever eyes so meek and so inno- 
cent? 

David was watching them. ‘‘ Does Milly accept pres- 
ents from strangers?” he demanded of Mrs. Dane, ‘‘ D’ye 
see that scoundrel?” 

‘‘Hush-h! Dear Mr. Plunkett! It is nothing —some 
worthless trifle,” she said. 

David thumped across the deck and bent over Mildred. 
“Specimen of Southern art, eh?” he grunted, contemptu- 
ously 

But Milly held it tightly. He should not pollute it with 
his touch or his look! 

David understood her plainly. He drew back, and 
when Soudé hurried her away to the bow of the boat, 
stood staring after them with no more self-control than an 
animal, not caring who saw the hurt and rage in his 
face. 

‘“Come away!" panted John. ‘Can I never see you 
alone? What right has that brute to speak to you? To 
assume authority over you?” 

He was on fire with a sudden mad Jealousy. but Milly 
looked quietly up at him, saying nothing. 

hey were far apart from the others, in the shadow; 
the vast plane of shining water parting before them, as 
they came, the blue heavens listening overhead. 

In this great silent world they two were alone see 
at last. His fingers touched her warm hand as it ay on 
his arm. Poor little girl! Was that old Jezebel sellin 
her to that beast for his thirty millions? John clutehec 
the soft hand in his. He did not think. He was frenzied 
with hate of yonder fat boor. He would tear the girl out 
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of his clutches—he would kill her before Plunkett should 


lay a finger on her. She was so helpless, so dear! 

So dear? Was it that? 

The whole world seemed to swerve and change about 
him. It had come! It was she for whom he had been 
waiting all of his life. Theresa would say so. Theresa 
had always laughed at his loves and fancies, but she 
would be in earnest now about this girl. 

He talked fast and incoherently; he did not know of 
what, and neither did Milly know. She was out of her- 
self to-night. Her self was in Luxborough, a middle- 
aged woman screwing a penny from the butcher or slav- 
ing for old Eliza Joyce. Here, she was a child—a child! 
The warm air k her cheeks, the heavens stopped to 
listen, the vast enchanted water was parting before them 
as they came, and this man was close to her, so strange, 
so much better known to her than any living crea- 
ture. 

But if he knew her as she was at home! 

Soudé was pouring out words with furious haste. 

**T have no right to tell you this. The time is so short. 
Two weeks ago you did not know that I was in the world. 
You don’t know ey | about me now, only that I am 
a well-born pauper; but Llove you. I love you so much 
that it seems as if you must give me something ”—his 
whole big frame panted; the fous that touched hers 
were cold. 

“If you will be my wife. I—what? What did you 
say?” 

**The short time doesn’t matter,” Milly said, with a 
sobbing laugh. 

He stooped to see her face. 

It might have been minutes, it might have been hours, 
that she floated on through space, with bis arms about 
her and his whispers in her ear. 

Suddenly she tore herself out of his arms passion- 


ately. 

“I'nr not good an Oh, I'm not good enough!” 
she cried. ‘‘ You don’t know me. I'm such a miserable 
little frand.” 


John laughed, and began to soothe her with yet tenderer 
words and caresses. He felt very old and masterful. He 
knew how to control any nervous little pa 

The honest fellow talked on while Milly sobbed and 
trembled, watching his face wistfully. 

Up to that moment she had marched complacently on 
her measured little path. Even when she had inelt to 
pray, or when she had taken the sacred bread and wine 
into ber lips, she had never had a doubt of her own com- 
plete excellence. 

But now, when this coarse, commonplace man put his 
faith in her, she thrust it back—she could have shrieked 
aloud in shame and humiliation. 

The Holy Spirit makes its way to some souls through 
queer byways. 

But Milly, after all, did not speak again of her shame. 
After a few minutes, she was sorry that she had spoken 
of it at all. 4 

She began to find her footing again in the cyclone. 
While Jolin’s heart was choking him with its throbs.of 

assion and pride, hers fell back into its calm, steady 
t, and left her alert brain to its usual work. 

‘**Come, we must find your father!” he said. 

He would have swept down upon them all with his tri- 
umph. He wanted to take the whole world into his 


joy. 
But Milly tagged at his arm, and held him quiet by 


main force. ‘‘Ohno! You must tell nobody! Promise 
me that you will tell nobody for a week,” she said, 
breathlessly. 


‘But your father? I must speak to Doctor Warrick.” 

‘Oh, not for a week! He will do as | wish—he always 
does. But I have a reason—a week. Give me my own 
way in this, Mr. Soudé.” 

* Call me John, then. 
Now!—‘ John.’” 

She had her own way, of course. He loved her all the 
more for the sweet sliyness which would keep their en- 
gagement a secret to themselves. 

When they left the boat that evening with the others, 
however, he suspected that everybody guessed it, and led 
her ashore with a proud sense of ownership, the more ex- 
ultant because of the attentive crowd and of Plunkett, 
standing near, dumb and watchful. 

When Milly reached the hotel she hurried to her room 
and locked the door. Anne tapped at it gently, but she 
gave no answer. 

What was Anne, or her father? Strangers—aliens! 
There was but one human being in the world, and he 
loved her! She wanted now to be alone with him. She 
paced Pp and down the room, pressing her hands to her 
face. Here he had kissed her, ere and here! The blood 
yet leaped to the spot. 

Presently she sat down to think out her plan. It was 
all to give him happiness. What clse did she care for 
now on earth? 

He had called himself a ‘‘ well-born pauper.” Even in 
that first moment when she knew that he loved her she 
had heard the words and keenly noted them. She was 
glad that he was poor! She would make him rich! 

Mines in Montana, railway shares, government bonds, 
rivers running gold—he should be richer than Aladdin! 
She would give all to him! 

Mildred threw herself down upon the floor; her hands 
were clasped about her knees, her eyes uplifted as she 
counted over these things as a starving saint might reck- 
on the joys of Heaven. Her eyes glittered, her lips grew 
white in an ecstasy. She reckoned them over again and 

in. 

She had received yesterday a letter from Doctor Weems 
saying that Mrs. Joyce was sinking fast. She had kept 
silent about it. She could not go to her in time, and 
there was no use in breaking up the boating party. Mrs. 
Dane and her father, if they heard it, might think some 
show of mourning proper. hat good could that do? 

In a week—to-murrow ? 

All these things would be hers and she could pour 
them into his hands. 

She had a fancy that no one should know of their be- 
— until she could openly come to him with this royal 

ower. 

“What do I care for money?” she muttered, as she 
crept, shivering, into bed. “It is nothing—nothing, but 
to make him happy.” 

{ro sz conTinvED.) 


Now, look at me—in the eyes. 


Vor. XXVIII, No. Sh. 


COUNTING THE COST.—SUFFRAGE. 


| 8 dag aren the much-agitated question of granting 

the suffrage to women, it would seem at first aap 
but just that as the work of the world is shared by the 
hitherto exempt half of humanity, the privilege of suf- 
frage should be shared by them. To pause a moment 
at the word Lenidee is perhaps necessary, as the word 
right is by many felt to be the only proper term here ap- 
plied—on this ground, in chief, that to suffer taxation with- 
out representation is the foundation-stone of an unjust 
governing of man or woman. It seems, however, difficult 
to adjust this argument to the question, when it is remem- 
bered that under our present laws minors holding prop- 
erty are also not roe by any vote whatever, being 
therefore taxed without representation and with little pro- 
test. The appointed guardian of a minor may vote for 
the interests of his ward’s property if it so pleases him, 
but that lies in his pleasure, for he has no dual vote. It 
is his own vote alone which he casts, representing his indi- 
vidual interests, which may be quite inimical to those of 
his ward. Also, the man who owns property in several 
States may only vote for the interests of that property 
which lies in one State where he lives, while the re- 
maining acres lie subject to State taxes and wholly un- 
represented. 

aiving these points, and granting that the suffrage is, 
after all, a right and not a privilege, even a right must be 
earned by something more than the taxes paid; and it 
behooves the women of America to count up their moral 
coin, and see if that sum is purchase-money sufficient. 

The oldest and perhaps the best-known plea of those 
who most strenuously deny the right of suffrage to women 
is the old ‘‘ ballot-and-bullet ” cry, founded on the theory 
that the ballot is, after all, but averted war, a means of dis- 
covering bloodlessly which party has the stronger army 
in the field, and which, if the bullet were resorted to, 
might outfight the other. 

o-day, surely, this is a dead definition of the dignity 
of the ballot. in a time of peace policies, of commission- 
ers of arbitration, and in a country avowedly a peace-lov- 
ing land, we cannot look upon each ballot as a counted 
bullet. Indeed if we did so, it would not be quite the 
case. There are numbers of ballots cast by numbers of 
men whose names would stand on the list “exempt in 
case of war.” The physically unfit and the aged men of 
our country are all exempt from military duty, and yet 
retain the right to vote. 

In times of peace the services required of a voter take 
the calmer shape of jury-serving and possibly office-hold 
ing; but from even this peace duty the aged and weak 
and the educators of the youth of the country are gen- 
erally and properly exempt. Almost every woman might 
also plead at least one of these accepted excuses to escape 
active war or service. 

But apart from all this and beyond it, the motherhood 
services of a woman are sutely as great a boon to her 
country as any war or péace tribute rendered by the sons 
she bears. 

~The duties of-miaternity should represent a woman's 
quot ere ‘and her honorable excuse from such fur- 
ther service. If the ballot is merely a right to be bought 
by some service rendered (and is not a privilege that should 
be even more judicially guarded), then every mother in 
the country buys her right to vote. 

A mother of seven sons once wrote to the Secretary of 
War a letter which created a sensation at the time. In 
this letter she urged the fact that her country was in ber 
debt. ‘To it,” she said, ‘‘I have given seven sons, and 
educated them all as carefully as I could. Now I write 
to ask what will you, who represent my country, do for 
me in return ?” 

The answer was a clear acknowledgment of the debt, 
and an appointment to the navy for one of the seven 
boys, whose boast ever after was that his mother’s wit and 
force alone had earned this advantage for him. It is en- 
tirely true that many a woman has no such excuse or 
tribute to offer, being unmarried, or married aud childless, 
but both of these stutes are what may be termed unstable. 
Though a woman may by chance be better fitted for pub- 
lic life than for marriage or motherhood, this does not 
seem to prevent the course of natural selection nor mater- 
nity, Suchan event as was chronicled of a Western town, 
where a married woman, elected to fill the mayor's chair, 
became by an unfortunate sequence of events a mayor 
and a mother on the same memorable day, appears as a 
grim commentary of fate, recalling us to the a 

acts of life that will not be ignored. Even spinster 
cannot protect a woman from maternal duties. Indeed, it 
often seems that the ‘desolate hath more children than 
she that hath an husband.” 

‘* No, my dear,” said such an old spinster toa hesitating 
young friend, ‘‘ you needn't think to escape responsibili- 
ties by not marrying. I warn you now it’s far easier to 
take care of your own babies than somebody else's. I 
never had any of the compensations of marriage, yet | 
have brought up fifteen children for my sisters. Every- 
body’s married responsibilities will perch on the shoulders 
of the unattached woman like birds on a bare bough, and 
unless you're a worthless twig you cannot drive them 
away.” 

The old spinster spoke truly, but not for her own sex 
alone. The unexpected responsibilities of whole families 
of helpless relatives drop constantly on the shoulders of 
unattached mankind, but while these latter must Jabor the 
more strenuously to meet the burden, they do not have to 
become ‘* home Snapiag youth ” to accomplish that end. 

Shift the question as we will, those important services 
which women render the state, and which should in turn 
render them exempt from active state service in war or 
peace, are at the same time home-keeping services, which 
are not calculated to fit women’s wits for governmental 
powers. 

Those who walk observingly among the poorer classes 
may at any time overhear political discussions, often of 
the most subtle character, carried on among working-men 
over the tin dinner-pails, or even contin into the heat 
of labor. 

There are no such topics of discussion passing over the 
wash-tubs at home, nor does it follow that this is because 
there is no vote at stake among the washers. An bonor 
unearned has never been known to educate. The ballot 
to the negro, necessary as it was, bas been rather & hin- 
drance to his ambition than a spur to his wits. 

A little higher in the scale we find that the average 
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woman (not that minority to whom higher education is 

ted) does not have in those surroundings where her 
life work more or less confines her the politically educa- 
cative influences which surround the man at work. She 
is not in constant contact with her intellectual peers, not 
even with her equals. She is with her mental inferiors. 
Her children and her servants may teach her much in 
tenderness, patience, observation, even sterner virtues, 
but they do not stimulate her intellect or widen her out- 
side point of view. 

It is she who teaches and dictates, queen of her small 
island. 

**To make a fine man,” said an old observer of his 
kind, ‘‘ it is necessary that the subject should be knocked 
flat, metaphorically speaking, at least once a day.” 

It is just this kind of education that a man gets out in 
the world where his work leads him, And it is just this 
order of education that is most lacking and most needed 
for the womankind who also desire to become a part of 
the great political world outside their four walls. To be 
knocked down and accept the fact as wholesome is not 
yet a womanly characteristic. 

The queen of an island, however tiny, never forgets her 
crown and state; yet these she must forget if she means to 
work in the world with equal intellectual rights of every 
kind. Equal rights, as she must learn, means equal both 
ways—fair fighting first of all, and with no unearned con- 
cessions to domestic crowns and feminine weakness. And 
yet how gracefully that charming crown has been carried, 
for how ow generations! 

The island realm has, it is true, been too often as a 
prison ; the diadem has been too heavy, at times even 
cruelly oppressive of the fair brows beneath; but now 
that it seems eee so uncertainly upon their heads, not 
unlike a vanishing halo, is there one of us who does not 
watch its danger with a sigh? 

The simple paying of tax money seems not enough to 
purchase governmental powers, nor yet faithful home- 
Keeping services rendered. Something yet more seems 
demanded of womanhood before she earns the suffrage, 
and, while we may, let us hesitate, counting the cost of the 
new demand and all that it means to purchase a new 
world. Marcaret Sutton Briscoe. 


THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 
BIARRITZ—A DAY IN SPAIN. 


iy is possible to leave Paris in the morning and reach 
Biarritz—the best point of entrance to the Pyrenees— 
the same night; but it is wiser to break the journey by 
stopping over at Bordeaux, where the Paris express must 
be exchanged for a local train. A glimpse of an excep- 
tionally fine city and a comfortable night's rest in a good 
hotel enable one to bear philosophieally the tedious de- 
lays along the road between Bordeaux and Bayonne, cov- 
ering a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, through 
wastes of stunted pines and tangled undergrowth very 
strongly resembling the country in the environs of Lake- 
wood, New Jersey. From the station at Bayonne a “train” 
and a queerly constructed suburban railroad are prepared 
to convey passengers on to Biarritz; but after the dusty 
ride in the cars, the most attractive way of overcoming 
the intervening five miles is to take one of the open car- 
riages (called, in deference to the English, milords) sent 
from the hotels, and drive over the perfect roads, breath- 
ing in the delicious air, heavily scented with balsam, and 
touched by the freshness of the sea. We thought it amus- 
ing and strange to roll along to the music of the bells 
with which the horses’ collars were profusely decorated, 
and we were not a little inapemed’ by the coachman’s 
astonishing livery—silver-laced coat, red waistcoat with 
silver buttons, and a tall glazed hat trimmed with silver 
braid. As we drove into the court-yard of the enormous 
H6tel d’Angleterre, this magnificent personage cracked 
his whip in the jauntiest possible manner, bringing out a 
Russian concierge and other employés, who were chatter- 
ing together in their native tongue, calling occasionally 
some phrase in the patois of the place to our driver, and 
by the confusion of sounds somewhat preparing our ears 
for that mixture of French, Spanish, and all foreign lan- 
guage which proved at once so puzzling and interesting 
while we lingered in Biarritz. 

A wondering look at the vast dimensions of the Salon 
de Lecture, with its beautiful view of the water, and we 
were ready to wander into the streets, look at the collec- 
tion of curios and Parisian creations common to all Euro- 
pean watering - places, study the peculiar characteristics 
of the Russian Church, and gaze at the villa once occu- 

ied by the Empress Eugénie. Biarritz certainly deserves 
ts reputation as a famous and beautiful resort. English 
ss frequent it in the winter and spring, French and 

panish visitors are to be found in abundance during the 
summer months, while Russians (there were twelve hun- 
dred and seventy - five last season) select September for 
their coming, remaining till late in the fall in order to fol- 
low up their annual cures at Carlsbad, Cauterets, or Aix 
by a course of invigorating sea-baths in the Bay of Bis- 


cay. 

The beach at Biarritz is broad and extensive; the neigh- 
boring rocks are grouped together effectively, their rich 
colors striking a strong note against the cool green of the 
bay—a n which turns in the varying lights to a blue 
which rivals the vivid intensity of the Mediterranean. Far 
in the distance chains of the Pyrenees stretch their grace- 
ful lines, and purple lights shadow their lofty ks. 
Near the plage is » Moorish bathing-house, and this is a 
scene of indescribable animation and brightness. Flower- 
girls, tradesmen of all nations bearing gay and striking 
wares, pastry-cooks doing a thriving business among the 
hungry children, who devour startling numbers of brioches 
in an incredibly short space of time, Nounous with gor- 

us caps and bright streamers floating in the wind, and 
ere and there the Spanish nurses with their black hair 
braided down their backs, tied with broad black ribbons, 
and surmounted by a tiny frilled cap fastened by large 
golden pins. On the beach red and white tents are dotied 
about everywhere, arranged umbrella fashion, to be folded 
up on a moment’s notice. Whole families spend their 
morning on the sands under the shelier of these little 
awnings, around which toddling children with dispropor- 
tionately large white muslin hats seem like moving mush- 
rooms of an unusually ample variety. while their boon 
companions, the little fox-terriers or big black poodles, 
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tear neg | about in circles. The bathers, draped 
Arab fashion in long loose cloaks, to be discarded with 
their slippers on plunging into the sea, down from 
all points of the établissement — u groups—mys- 
terious shadows, which may prove beautiful Spanish girls, 
ale priests, or robust French matrons; one will never 
iow they are so completely disguised by the drapery 
thrown over heads and forms. thought that San 
Sebastian was within a few hours’ journey from Biarritz 
roved irresistible, and one lovely morning we started off 
or a day in Spain. 

Along the road to La Negresse station we passed hay- 
wagons drawn by huge oxen, their heads covered by white 
sheepskin, and decorated with cool ferns to protect them 
from the heat of the sun. Once on the train Spanish 
types presented themselves—a woman with a mantilla 
chattering that delightfully illusive mixture of gutiurals 
and soft open vowels, and pretty children with fascinating 
depths of color in their brown-black eyes. At Irun we de- 
scended and threw ourselves into a bedlam of exclamatory 
cries from custom - house officials and employés, disen- 
tangling ourselves eventually and selecting from the rick- 
ety vehicles drawn up for our approval one which seemed 
likely to hold together under our weight. We arranged 
with our tall Basque guide to take us first to Fuenterrabia, 
an ancient town of Basque origin. Crossing the Bidassoa 
—a mere thread of a stream-—we passed women walking 
lightly and with erect forms in spite of the heavy bur- 
dens borne on their heads and the quaint terra - cotta 
water-jugs carried upon their arms. 

The Basque type is utterly unlike that presented by 
other natives of Spain —blue eyes, fair hair, oval faces, 
with long regular features, and an expression of great 
vigor and independence form personal characteristics of 
this race. Fuenterrabia, where many of them abide, lies 
two miles beyond Irun, and the entrance to this ancient 
city is marked by an arch with Fuenterrabia’s name and a 
legend carved upon the stone. Passing beneatli the arch, 
one discovers a long narrow street, thoroughly antique and 
Spanish in its architecture, the houses being i, eee a 
bearing coats of arms upon their facades, with balconies of 
fine iron-work jutting out from the stone foundations, over 
the street. he upper part of this principal thorough- 
fare contains a large church of antique exterior, the in- 
terior proving a splendid example of the lavish luxuriance 
of Spanish cathedrals. There is a separate gallery for 
women, in keeping with old-time customs, and adjoining 
the church an old castle may be noticed, the ruin dating 
back to the tenth century. Children play happily in the 
sombre streets, and the occupants of the houses seem in 
no wise affected by the mysterious uncertainty as to the 
origin of their race. 

he Basque music differs in every respect from the 
rhythmic melodies heard throughout Spain. It is al- 
most all written in § time, and has a martial and virile 
character which indicates its connection with wars and 
hardships innumerable. Two more hours and we had 
driven through the old town of Passajes, with its pictu- 
resque harbor-—between the Jaizquivil and the Mount Ulia 
—its queer old houses, Plaza de los Toros, and its large 
buildings identified with the wine and liqueurs industries; 
and then we came suddenly upon beautiful modern San 
Sebastian. The waters of the Concha were sparkling in 
dazzling ree beneath a sapphire sky, and a man-of- 
war, gay with flags and streamers, lay in the harbor. High 
up beyond the royal oo eges Per pa ae Moorish edifice 
ainted in rich colors, with gilded coat of arms and royal 
nsignia as decorations—could be seen the Villa Miramar, 
the summer-house of the little Spanish King and his mo- 
ther, the Queen Regent. The road leading from the es- 
planade to the villa was rendered still more bright by the 
presence of royal guards in uniforms of black cocked hats 
ornamented with white trimmings, black dress coats with 
scarlet plastrons, white knee-breeches, and black leggings 
with gold buttons—a ss effective and well-got- 
ten-up attire, carried off with great style by the tall slender 
Spaniards thus arrayed. An arch and various gateways 
were heavily wreathed with floral garlands and inserip- 
tions. ,‘‘ Viva Alfonso,” ‘‘La Reina Regente,” could be 
seen at every turn. 

As the procession, with little Alfonso, Queen Christina, 
and their attendants, drove under these emblems of good- 
will and devotion, pedestrians.and carriages drawn up in 
line on either side, one could not fancy a more beautiful 
and picturesque sight. The streets of San Sebastian—the 
Avenida de la Libertad, the Calle Mayor, and other streets 
—are all wide avenues, lined with large hotels, handsome 
shops, a magnificent casino, and quantities of cafés. There 
are wide plazas, a casa consistorial, or town-hall, and in 
this portion of the town the arcaded houses have balconies 
on all stories, that they may command full view of festi- 
vals in the squares. 

The promenade, government buildings, and a fine Re- 
naissance church—St. Mary’s—are well worth inspection. 
As the luncheon hours approached, we were obliged to 
trust to the tender mercies of the Spanish waiters in a 
eafé, and sipped Spanish chocolate—prepared without 
milk—sweetened by a long cake of sugar and white of 
egg stirred into the mixture, adding other local special- 
ties of equally enticing singularity to our al fresco repast. 
Must it be owned that hours of our precious time—the 
first day spent on Spanish soil—were occupied in search- 
ing for the large decorative advertisements of bull-fights? 
We had bought fans and Spanish lace, and were seized 
with the desire to obtain one of the flame-colored af- 


fiches posted up to tell of an impending bull-fight. 


Could we see the amphitheatre? we asked, peeeanaty 
It was outside the town—with a shrug—quite beyond the 
railway, and there was pgm to see except on gala oc- 
easions. Could we buy a Notizie de los Toros? Ah!— 
accompanied by a sympathetic smile—Sefior Arrano ar- 
sanged off things pertaining to los Toros; he was on the 
square below, and—he was very amiable. We were 
profuse in our thanks, and hurried off to exert our per- 
suasive powers in our best Spanish, en to find Sefior Ar- 
rano out, but to discover willing employés in his estab- 
lishment, and to issue triumphantly from its inner regions 
the proud possessors of a bundle of notizie some five feet 
long. Even our coachman had been enlisted in the cause, 
and with Sefier Arrano’s clerks was all vivacity, unrolling 
affiche after a, for our approval, the good little Span- 
iards going down on their knees to write in legible char- 
acters the name of each hero under his portrait, carrying 
us, with much ulation, to admire paintings on the 
walls, showing tores in their savage state, and smil- 
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ing complacently as they called our attention to the espe- 
cial bulli—*‘ he that killed Espantero, the best of all.” If 
our formidable roll of notizie proved something of a white 
a. we cherished it for the memory of simple 
children of the South, and their waving bands and cordial 
4 riveritas were our last memory of San Sebastian as we 
drove to the station to return to our paths through the 
mountains of the Pyrenees. G. W 
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| ANSWERS-TO ‘34 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Catva.—Read article entitled “ How to Keep Straight Hair in Cur,” 
etc., in Bazan Vol. XXVIII., No, 82. 

Annir L.—For the centre of a library table such as you describe an 
embroidered scarf would not be as fasi:ionable as to have a small mat 
to rest the lamp on, and to leave the rest of the table bare, with the 
books, writing materials, etc., resting on the polished wood; a large 
writing-pad is appropriate on such a table and saves the wood. Make 
the mat of any material that will harmonize with the other colors in 
the room; it can be embroidered in a small pattern on art satin, bro- 
cade, or faney canvas, and lined. Plash is handsome, bnt the other 
materials are newer, When an “at home” meaner a large reception, 
it ix — to make an after-call ; when it is simply a small tea, such 
a call is not necessury ; but in the case you mention tt would be correct 
to make an after-call, even if the reception was a very small affair. 

Sonsonimer No, 5.—It is not customary for the bride to enter the 
church alone with her maid of honor, but at a quiet wedding where the 
bride ie married in her travelling dress it caw be done; she should not 
take the arm of her maid of honor, but walk up the aisle to the altar 
at her side in step with her; the groom should enter and stand with 
his best man. It would hardly be proper to send formal engraved 
cards of invitation to a wedding to people living at a distance and give 
verbo! invitations to those living in the sume place. Such a distinction 
is never made, The bride or her parents write notes of invitation to 
the relatives and friends whom they wish to attend the wedding cere- 
mony, and after the wedding announcement cards are ecnt to all the 
friends and relatives of the bride and groom, or else invitations to the 
church ceremony are sent to a few, and invitations to the house to 
every one invited, or vice versa; but in any care invitations should be 
rent in the same form toall. The bride's at-home cards may be en- 
closed in the envelopes with the wedding invitations, but it is in better 
taste for her to have simply “‘ at home,” nddreae, date, eic,, engraved on 
them, not her future ma name, unless they are sent out afier the 
wedding. If verbal invitations are given to a church wedding, the 
bride or her mother should extend them, not a servant; such invita- 
tions should be on about two weeks before the wedding. Written 
invitations should be sent by mail about the same time. 

. May C.—An invitation to a golden wedding can be engraved in 
‘old letters on a sheet of note-paper, or written in gold ink in the ful- 
jowing form: 





1845. 1896. 
Mr. and Mrs, John Brown 
at home 
Wednesday evening, September eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five 
from eight until ten o'clock 
On the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding 

Aildress 
Maiden name of hostess Name of host 
This is the form for a reception in the evening. If they wish to go to 
the church in the morning, a regular form of invitation is not neces- 
sary. For the occasion you write of I shonld advise your mother to 
wear a light gray silk or satin made very plainly, with some soft fine 
white lace about the throat, and, if possible, some articles of attire that 
she wore when she was married, as it is customary to do so at such a 
celebration ; if she is in the habit of wearing a cap, she can wear it on 
this occasion, or have her hair arranged in some simple way with no 
ornaments. It would be pretty for the children and grandchildren to 
walk up the aisle before them, two by two, the youngest entering firet. 
Golden-rod would be a very pretty and most appropriate flower to 
use for decoration, and can be combined with the pretty soft wild 
carrot; the daughters and gree pam can carey bouquets of these, 

i) 


and the youngest ndchild, as you suggest, can be dressed in white 
and yellow. The 


fe is not necessary to have boxes of wedding-cake for the guests, al- 

oa such a souvenir of the occasion is very pretty. The ice-cream 

can be in plain or fancy forme, as preferred. It is always pleasant to 
; te t tad 





have a few p' o at such an enter ; the 
should be ont of -— if possible ; a corner of a room or hall can be 
ith tall plants for them. Six to nine o'clock are rather 


early hours for an evening reception, but perfectly proper if the host 

4 ‘rhe gifts should be of gold ro iided silver; 
a good gift the grandchildren would be a gold bonbon-spoon or 
pen-handle, or a gold frame for a picture of the group of children or 
grandchildren ; a gold-headed cane is always a good gift for an old 
man. The presents can be on exhibition, but not in the rooms down- 
stairs where the guests are received, etc. It is better to have them in 
a room on an ’ 

C. M. B.—Black chiffon or else net will be very pretty to use over 
our pale silk as a separate waist. It is predicted that repped 
‘abrics will come in fashion again. Your sample is a nice shade 4 a 

honse dreas, either a tea gown or a simple dress for home at any time 
ae. It is too light for a street and church dress in autumn and in 
winter. 

“A Very Otp Sunsontner.”—The godet skirt will be worn again, 
and there will also be new shapes that you will find described in the 
New York Fashions of the Bazar. In addressing a letter to a firm, 
either Dear Sire or Gentlemen is correct. 

Louise Mo,—Make your white dotted Swiss muslin with a high waist, 

thered very full around the neck and allowed to droop in front on 
the belt. Hook it in the back on a fitted lining of white lawn or 
cambric, As you are to use Valenciennes, get the half-inch edging of 
a yellow tint, and my it in seven or eight scant ruffles down the front 

rom the neck to belt. Make a draped collar of the muslin with 
three little frills of lace going around it. Have large donble puffs for 
elbow sleeves attached toa band trimmed with lace, Put two or three 
of the tiny lace ruffles around the skirt. Have a belt and bow of satin 
ribbon or of the changeable taffeta. 

Eruet.—If a young lacy is very well acquainted with a young gen- 
tleman, it is pi for her to write him a short note of condolence 
when he is in trouble, expressive of her auee in his bereavement. 
If he is merely a formal ——, it is not necessary for her to do 
- : oe should wait until meets him, and then mention her regret 

‘or his lose. 

Many Surrn.—It is not customary for a bride to be married in a 
travelling dress and have a wedding of two hundred or more 
guests; but, as you are to go abroad immediately for peyton f pay it 
might be done with propriety in your case, as T guests would under- 
stand the reason for such an entertainment; in any case wear the enme 


dress for the wedding tion that are ma in. For refreeh- 
ments serve bonillon er N , chicken croquettes, sand- 
, salads, ices, cake, coffee, 


and punch. 
Reapen.—A ay Coes material fora "s waist is white China 
- : —_ Toy will law: my = ny if the silk 
good b a expensive waist use it cheviot or 
duck ; these need not be starched. pny 2 - ve a 
, it 
| 
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AN AUGUST AFTERNOON. 
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MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 


OTHING looks more refreshingly cool on a warm 
summer's day than a snowy-white piqué gown, with 
perhaps just a touch of delicate color to take away the 
ingénu effect of unrelieved whiteness. White piqué 
dotted with pale mauve makes the charming gown illus- 
trated, with narrow hems of piqué of a slightly deeper 
mauve incrusted with coarse-meshed lace. Its most con- 
spicuous feature is the very broad collar, which may be 
said to roof the bodice, extending as it does far out upou 
the ample bishop siceves, and running below into bex- 
pleats that are carried down to the belt. The front is full 
between the pleats. The front seams of the skirt are 
mock-buttoned near the top by a cluster of pearl ball but- 
tons, aid at the throat the white is slashed and similarly 
buttoned upen an inlet bit of mauve. The little sailor- 
man in the wake of this gown is clad in snowy linen, with 
a formidable sailor collar of blue linen overlying the white 
one, and a blue-barred shield in the open neck. 

An afternoon gown for garden parties and other sum- 
mer festivities is of silver-gray taffeta. The front of the 
bodice is draped in a novel butterfly fashion below a deep 
slope-shouldered guimpe composed of frills of butter-col- 
ored Valenciennes on tucked chiffon. The draped front 
spreads in wings toward the sides, with the folds caught 
by a strass bution to loops and straps of black satin rib- 
bon that start from the collar. The sleeves are elbow 
puffs arranged in winglike folds. 

Electric-blue crépon is the material of the walking cos- 
tume shown. The front of the bodice is arranged in clus- 
ters of narrow pleats, caught at the top with repeated 
rows of tiny gilt buttons. Between the pleats is a pouched 
vest of batiste, with narrow Valencienncs Jace drooping 
over a deep smoothly fitting girdle of black satin studded 
with buttons. The black satin stock is overlaid with 
batiste and lace points, and there are deep pointed cuffs 
to correspond on the sleeves. 


SOME PARIS MODELS. 
See illustrations on page 685. 
6 ~ little wrap shown in Fig. 1 is composed of three 
lace flounces mounted on an me ment or yoke of 
black moiré. The yoke has pointed revers at the front 
and a round collarette at the back, the whole spangled 
with jet cabochons and trimmed with écru passementerie. 













ON THE PROMENADE. 


The skirt of the costume Fig. 2 is of brown and tan striped crépon, the bodice 
of brown shot silk. The bodice has a deep yoke composed of box-pleats inlaid 
with lace; the lower part is shirred on whe a heading, and is traversed at the 
middle of the front and back by one continuous pleat from neck to belt. 

Another striped crépon in blue and white is shown in Fig. 3. It is made up 
in youthful fashion, with much white about the waist in the form of a square 
yoke of white silk, with a turned-down collar, and revers bretelles which end at the 
armhole in the back, The front of the yoke is studded with gilt buttons. 








Fig. 4 is a gown of écru batisie with a block pattern in 
red. The waist has a full vest of plain écru batiste, with a 
bust drapery knotted at the centre. Epaulettes and girdle 
pieces are of twine-colored lace. The short puffed sleeves 
have red ribbon cuffs. 

— of heavier natural grass linen is shown in Fig. 
5. The waist has a broad yoke-shaped collar edged with 
a band of open-embroidered insertion ; the part below is 
in alternate pleats and 
bands of insertion, 
tapering toward the 
waist, where there is 
a belt with long side 
bow of white ribbon. 
Two bands of the em- 
broidery run down 
each side of the front 
of the skirt. 

Fig. 6 is a gown 


of tan-colored wool 
which is made in 
princesse style. The 


front of the waist is 
cut in the form of a 
square -necked plas- 
tron with a notched 
collar attached ; this 
collar meets at the 
back, forming a small 
pointed opening at 
the neck. The neck 
is filled in with a 
guimpe and collar of 
pink — crape. The 
front of the waist is 
belted across, the sides 
and back being cut in 
one. The edges and 
front seams are trimmed with a narrow cream 
guipure insertion. 

Tea-green crépon is the material of the gown 
Fig. 7, with green satin ribbon to match for the 
belt ribbon. and knots that stud the waist and 
The deep yoke in the waist and the 
sleeve forearms are of a spangled open-meshed 
green silk trimming over pale yellow silk. 
The puffed upper part of the sleeve is elabo 
rately draped. 

A russet-brown crépon, Fig. 8, is very sim 
ply made with a full godet skirt and pouch 
fronted waist with leg-o’-mutton siceves. It 
has a yoke-shaped collar of tucked écru batiste 
framed in bands of ribbon overlaid with lace. 
Collar and belt are of green and brown shot 
ribbon 


Fig. 2. 


sleeves 


A BOY’S ROOM. 

te more ordinary species of boy’s room is 

the haphazard kind. It is often bare and 
unlovely in the extreme; and although emi- 
nently suggestive of the ‘‘ plain living” said to 
be conducive to ‘‘high thinking,” this result 
does not follow. The dingy carpet or old straw 
matting, lumbering bedstead, and unsteady 
table—if table there be—walls devoid of any- 
thing elevating, and general air of desolation, 
do not seem to inspire high mental and moral 
attributes, and the occupant of such a den is 





Fie. 6. 


apt to go forth earlier in life to seek his fortune than is 
at all desirable. 

There are boys’ rooms, however, where love and good 
sense and artistic taste have gone hand in hand, and 
achieved a result that has seemed to the happy occupants 
the one thing to be desired in the way of a room. 

A fair-sized apartment, with a smaller one opening out 
of it, is the beau ideal of a boy’s particular retreat, and 
more like what he will have in his college days. Here 
he can work his own sweet will within reusonable bounds, 
and invite a crony or two to enjoy his particular section 
of the family roof, and it was such an arrangement as this 
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that the youthful owner at first sight pronounced ‘fit 
for a king.” 

It had been done slowly and with much consideration, 
while the fifteen-year-old boy was still at school, and it 
greeted him like a finished -picture at his home-coming. 
There was no lavish expenditure, yet the arrangement 
called for a reasonable amount of money, and this is often 
forth-coming in cases where no approach to anything like 
success has been achieved. 

The rooms were not so sunshiny as could be desired, 
but they were the only ones available for the purpose, 
and the best was made of them in every way. When 
quite ready for occupancy they really looked sunshiny. 

The sleeping-room was rather small, and the door be- 
tween was removed, while, instead of a portiére, a deep 
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valance of coarse écru linen, embroidered in outline stitch 
with poppies and daffodils, was hung across the upper 
part of the opening. This harmonized with the wood- 
work, a light golden shade of brown, and with all the oth- 
er belongings. 

The walls were in golden-tinted cream, with a frieze of 
sealing-wax red, and this seemed to fill the rooms with 
warmth and brightness at once. Both were done alike, 
and the frieze was fin- 
ished with gilt mould- 
ing on either side. 
Then the floors were 
taken in hand, and 
carefully stained to 
match the wood-work. 
A beautiful Japanese 
rug was then laid 
down in the centre: of 
each room, and fasten- 
ed with rings to brass 
headed. nails in the 
floor, which made it an 
easy matter to take 
them up and shake 
them when the room 
was swept, and yet 
kept them in place for 
ordinary use. 

The two rugs were 
exactly alike, differing 
only in size, the 
ground-work being of 
a rich red with a 
central enclosure of 
cream-color, on which 
were figures in pink 
3 and blue outlined with 

darker red and black. 

The bedroom had a 
red enamelled iron bedstead, a fac-simile 
in color of the frieze, and the bed-cover 
ings were of creamy white, relieved by a 
down comfortable of Turkey-red across 
the foot. The chest of drawers and the 
dressing-table and chairs were enamelled 
in cream picked out with red, and the 
broad convenient wash-stand showed 
the same coloring. 

There were a few pictures in this room 
—a fine engraving of the Sistine Madon 
no, a colored photograph of the mother 
whose labor of love it had been to fit up 
the rooms for her boy, and another of 
the boy himself at the age of long curls 
and tiny knickerbockers, 

The window-curtains in both rooms 
were of red cheese-cloth, made very full, 
and drawn far back on either side, so that 
they rested on the window-frames only 
and a portion of the wall, the brass rods 
extending beyond the wood- work on 
either side. The windows were screened 
with cream-colored shades, and this de- 
lightfully convenient arrangement of 
drapery was fully appreciated by the oc- 
cupant of the rooms. 

An old-fashioned hair-cloth sofa, one 
of the straight, broad-seated kind, was 
brought from*the garret, and recovered 
vith a rich-looking cretonne of deep red 
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roses on a cream-colored ground. It was further dec 
orated with a liberal supply of cushions covered with 
Turkey-red, and, thus equipped, its hospitable properties 
were invaluable for afternoon naps. 

The chimney-piece was a grand success, the shelf being 
covered with old-red felt, having a cut fringe of the same 
tacked on with brass-headed nails, and just above it glit- 
tered quite a martial display. This consisted primarily 
of a long panel of the red felt framed ina border of Jap 
anese gold chintz, and reaching quite to the frieze. A 
shield and powder-horn hung from the top, while just be- 
neath, extending to the border, appeared a goodly array 

















of swords and battleaxes. A graceful tray 
of mosses and ferns reposed peacefully on 
the shelf beneath, flanked on cither side by 
tall silver candlesticks 


The writing-table, a massive one, stood in 
the centre of the room, and was of ouk, like 
the rest of the furniture, with a detached 
writing -tablet, covered with the inevitable 
red felt, and finished on the edges in a work 
manlike manner with small brass - headed 
nails The foundation was a thin firm 


board, about two and a half feet long by one 
avd quarters wide, and when deftly 
covered a biotter was fixed in place by crim 
son silk elastic « rossing each corner and fust- 
ened at both ends with a brass-lheaded tack 
A pen-wiper of white cloth button-holed 
with red was nailed down above it, and a 
handsome leather inkstaud rested in a cup 
of bright Benares brass Penholders and 
pencils of various sizes were pasced through 
two bands of the silk elustic, and the long 
drawer of the table was filled with paper 
and envelopes 

Just over the table swung a chandelier of 
two lights with glass shades of pale sea-green, 
that softened the too-brilliant glare to a sil 
very radiance that made evening study a de 
light lhe stuffe! chair at the table was 
covered with the red-rose cretonne, and ma 
ter somewhat afraid that it 
But it looked attractive, 
was not an effeminate youth, 
his euse at 


three 


JSamilias was 
savored of luxury 
and her boy 
nor given wo 
times 

The other chairs had a decidedly upright 
tendency, and there was nothing sentimental 
about the bookease and the corner shelves 
for minerals. The former was quite a tri- 
umph of art over rough materials, being 
constructed by the carpenter from a good- 
sized packing-box, with shelves fitted inside, 
polished and stained, and trimmed with 
bamboo mouldings. The corver affair did 
pot reach across the corner, but was on either 
side of it, meeting in the middle, and thus 
economizing The minerals —all of 
home and including some quite 
beautiful ones from the far West—were pro- 
tected by a half-drawn curtain of red denim 
embroidered with cream-colored linen floss. 

The clock, which had its own particu- 
lar niche, was the work of the same enter 
prising young carpenter—or, to speak more 
uccurately, the setting which took the shape 
a cabinet, was; and this pretty piece of 
wall furniture was quite a triumph ot adapt- 
ability. It was the ordinary round nickel- 
plated clock, fitted'in under the sloping roof 
of the cabinet, which had a cupboard below 
with metal hinges and lock to the door, and 
shelves at the sides and woderneath for pretty 
pieces of china. Painted in red enamel, with 
the slender turned pillars gilded, it- was both 
odd looking and decorative 

Between the windows stood a dark lac- 
quered cabinet of Eust-Indian manufacture, 
that contained a tine set of chess-men and 
other games and over it a plece of quaint- 
looking brocade in flowers was framed like 
tapestry. Some very good water-color views 
were hung upon the walls, but every one said 
that the prettiest picture of all was the open 
wood fire in the low Franklin-stove that was 
set in the fireplace. The flames caught and 
repeated the glitter of ev erything ubout them, 
and they and the 
ving a race in the way of shining 

Taken aliogether the rooms were charming, 
and a boy with such a home and such a mo- 
ther would not be likely to wander. 


taking 


space 


production 


too, 
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STUDYING ABROAD. 


F one is interested in the study of music 

or painting. or desires to acquire a lan- 
guage, a sojourn abroad is of infinite value. 
A trip to foreign countries is a delight at all 
times, but with some object in mind—a spe- 
cial subject to study, for instance—a few 
months abroad are of untold value 

There ix, perhaps, in all Europe no place 
more suited for a life of stady for the genu- 
ine student than Dresden in Germany. There 
one finds that everybody studies; it is in the 
atmosphere; one feels it, and one yields to 
it. Women of fifty or more work side by 
side with girls of fifteen, and give hours of 
each day to music, painting, or the language, 
or whatever interests them most, and for 
which they have talent 

The mornings in Dresden bring the work- 
hours, and women accusiomed in their homes 
across the water to lite breakfasts arise and 
dress by candle-light, under the influence of 
their interesting life, in order to have a suc- 
cessful morning with their work. Morning 
calls are almost unknown there, and one feels 
that she owes her neighbor an apology for 
such an interruption 

The desire to progress in whatever study 
one has undertaken absorbs all other aims, 
and during the months spent there one feels 
oblivious to all other interests, save the con 
quering of some complex German verb or 
the mastery of a passage of difficulty in 
a musical composition. The extra fulness 
of skirts or the amazing stiffness of sleeves 
fails to penetrate this atmosphere of study. 

The life in Dresden is not all work, how- 
ever; for every day, after the morning's 
duties and half past one o'clock dinner, ev- 
ery body walks, makes calls, skates if in win- 
ter, or drives in the lovely Grosser 
The evenings are made charming by concerts 
and operas, when the greavest talent of the 
Continent is heard. All can go to these 
eutertumuculs, luc tie adwission, with re- 
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served seats, is so low in price that a person 
of the smallest income can afford it, The 
best seats in the Court Opera-house in Dres- 
den cost one dollar and a half of our money, 
and constant opera-goers often limit them- 
selves to seats with iaentasien, for which they 
pay “‘two marks and fifty pfennigs,” equal 
to sixty-two and one-half cents in our money, 
These operas begin early; the long German 
operas sometimes begin at six o’clock, and 
one is always at home in time for a good 
night's rest, and is refreshed for the duties 
of the morrow 

The cost of tuition from the best music- 
teachers, both instrumental and vocal, is 
proportionately low, as well as for painting, 
and one can live well in Dresden for what 
oue spends at home in a day for car-fare and 
flowers! And speaking of flowers, my little 
Salon was full of blossoms and blooms each 
day for the sum of twelve and a half Amer- 
ican cents! 

The greatest delight of this life, and the 
reason so much progress in study fs made, 


| is not because one finds good masters in 


| own dear land—and not only because 


unlawful | 





Dresden—for surely we have as good in our 
one’s 
family and friends, ove’s ne ighbors and ac- 
quaintances are all working and in barmony 
with our own interests, but it ¢s caused by the 
lack of interruption and the bours one has 
for genuine study and work—hours of per- 
fect quiet, without any disturbing influence. 
When one tries to progress with any study 
in our home cities, after a winter of work 
abroad, this fact is felt keenly in our strug- 
gles for our work-time; and home-students, 
in my opinion, should have far more credit 
for what they attain than those nurtured and 
encouraged in the restful study-life abroad, 
HeLen Kerra. 


GRIEFS. 


TY. grief that is tearful, 
Yet quick to die, 
Is an April cloud 

Iu the Heart’s blue sky. 


The sorrow unuttered, 
From solace free, 
Is a pulse of pain 
Inu the Soul's deep sea. 
Witiiam H. Hayne. 


THE DOMESTIC WIFE. 





T is well known that in Germany there is 


not that high opinion of women which 
pertains in many other portions of the globe. 


| Woman is reckoned on there as an indis- 


pensable part of domestic life, of course, and 
so far as we have heard does not complain 
of ill-treatment; life would not be smooth or 
merge without her; but though she is be- 
oved, she is really an inferior creature, since 
you choose to raise the question: she would 
not know how to make use of larger liberty 
if she had it, and she never shall have it; 
she is where Providence placed her, and she 
may be very thankful it is in Germany and 
not in Timbuctoo, This puts into words a 


| prevalent feeling that never is put into 
| words. T 
| would accept it all, if called upon; she con- | 
brasses seemed to be run- | 


Ihe woman herself in Germany 
siders her husband a superior being. and her 
pride and her pleasure are in the ordering of 
his household and in the day of small things; 
and she has on her tongue a string of prov- 
erbs—invented by meu—corroborating this 
view, contradiction of which she and her 
husband and her daughters and her sons and 
her sons’ wives would think was bardly less 





than a contradiction of the order of the uni- | 


verse. If there are a few who hold to a 
belief in more equality, they have 
wrought much effect upon the opinions of 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecerm, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
@iarrhan. Sold by draggiste in every part of the 
world. Tweunty-tive ceuts a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


RECALLED STORMY TIMES. 

“Well, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, 
lookivg at acan of condensed milk on the break fast- 
table in place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
ofthe storm. “It's the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we 
used during the war.”—{ Adv.) 
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the greater number. Nevertheless, of late 
years it has not been aye possible to hinder 
women from sharing in the enlarged oppor- 
tunities of all; the schools for girls, thanks 
to the Empress Augusta and the Empress 
Frederick, are vow extraordinarily good, and 
although there is as yet no university edu- 
cation for them, there is a movement on foot 
to secure it. Meanwhile those most interesied 
have only to say, for the rest, that so long as 
the exercise of suffrage by men is extremely 
limited and restricted in the empire, it is 
hardly worth while to talk of it in relation 
to women there. The wives and daughters 
of the working-men are much more inter- 
ested in this subject than are the women of 
what is culled the better class, and they are 
making more or less agitation of the subject. 

But for all this, the wife or house-mother 
in Germany is an autocrat within her domin- 
jon; she has all the power avd all the re- 
sponsibility there. It is her duty to make 
home comfortable, and she does it; she ar- 
ranges everything; she assists everywhere. 
She may live in a palace and have a swarm 
of servants, she does not hesitate to do a 
thing herself all the same, with something 
idyllic in the midst of conventionalism. Her 
authority in her province is unquestioned; it 
is taken for granted that she is faithful to ber 
duties; she has the complete confilence of 
her husband, and he has ber complete ad- 
miration. In return for this abnegation of 
self and of the outer world, she has as a 
rule, a faultless husband as husbands go. 
He is faithful, he is kind, he honors her 


with evidence of his respect in public, and | 


at concert or café or theatre or garden they 
are together. In fact, he would be un- 
happy without her; he takes his place with 
her, and the whole world knows and sees it. 

It may be a question if this wife who ac- 
cepts a theory has not arrived at a happier 
coudition than the wife of other countries 
who insists upon a different recognition, but 
has very little of her husband's society, and 
has often to take her pleasure, if she can 
call it pleasure, alone. Still, it is to be 
hoped that the wife who refuses to be re- 
garded as on a lower level than her husband, 
if she does not secure happiness for herself, 
may be comforted with the thought that she 
makes it possible for the wife of future 
generations to have her husband’s admission 
of her equality, and his love and his society 
wo. 
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if you put oa an 


“S. A.& M.” 


Bias 
Velveteen 
% Skirt Binding 


‘Jasts as long 
as the 
skirt, ” 

Send for ry aot showing labels and material, 
tothe S.H. & P.O. Box 699, New York City 
“S.H.G M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


25 Years of success 


proves merit. Since its first in- 
troduction a RO. century ago 


SILVER 


evech BTICON 











POLISH 
has a friends daily. To-day 
it’s used in nearly all civilized 
countries. 

It’s unlike others. 
Trial quantity for the 


Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


PARQUET <=: 
"FLOORS 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wiison’s Common Sense Ear 


aim, 








Ne, Ky. 
» New York. 
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THE MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


makes canning a pleasnre. Lightens labor, retains 
flavor, preserves Gives certain results. Write 
for circular. 
JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Phila. 





Wanted Agents hace easily make $4.00 per day 

taking orders from consumers 
for tens, coffees, spices, etc. No capital required Best 
chance ever offered. Write Dept. K., Nat’! Wholesale 





Supply Vo., 205 South Main st., st. Louis, Mo. 
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“Have Been Sung fer 
Over Half a (entury 








Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10* and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 











and can be used in any 








AvaGust 2%, 1806. 





Agreeable 





Preventives in season are much surer than 


belated drugs. 

neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 

yd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
evers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 
fects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. Physicians recommend it, 
Millions have found i? invaluable 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc. and $1 bottles. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 





Guat anteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 
If you cannot obtain 


this Braid from vour dealer, 


piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 





THE ORIGINAL 


persia Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 


Send Se, for sample pack: ve. 
Beeman Chemica! Co. 
No. ee, Cleveland, 0. 


nators of 
Pepsin hewing Cum. 








and a sweet breath, Preserves 
the enamel. Heals the gums 
Kemoves tartar It’s en 
tirely free from acids, and all 
smart Dentists recommend its 
oustant use. We're not afraid 
to send x a a trial sample free 
Write ange hex for 25 cents 
in oie LOeoK eUT! 
There are imitations. Put up 
" ‘eles rant china boxes, and dec 
orated tin boxes for travellers. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 








Tender: 


to the Touch, is « 
common s mptom of 
rheumatic joints. 

Rheumatism can be 
— only by curing 

cause, preventing 

the formation and —sotelaivon within the system 
of deleterious substances. To do this, use 


. 
Dr. Whitehall’s Rheumatic Cure 
It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 
the pain ceasing and swelling diminishing from the 
baglontag of the treatment. Free sample sent on 
mention of this mag 
50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 
Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Fanny Davenport writes: 
*“mtécamier Cream is the most de- 

> lightfully refreshing, softening thing I have ever 

P applied to my face. 

> HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 

‘ 131 West Sist St., N. ¥. City. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


DISFIGURING HUMOURS 


Gi 


When All 


; Else Fails 
Cumouna SOAP purifies and beauti- 
fies the skin, scalp, and hair by restor- 
ing to healthy activity the CLOGGED, 











Sanitary 
Diaper 
Cloth. 


It has been specially manufactured to 
meet exactly the demands of the people. 


= 





It is made of most carefully selected 
cotton, 

It has been made absolutely pure and 
hygienic by sterilization and an antiseptic 
bleach, 

It has, therefore, these points in its 
favor over every other Diaper Cloth : 








INFLAMED, IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, or It is ee omy coy Soft, 
y rbent, 
OVERWORKED PORES. Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Sold throughout the world, and especially English and Hygienic, 
American chemists in all the principal cities. depot 
1 oo ano Cum. Coat’, Sols Prope Besion, U- 8. ‘he goods are put up in widths of 18, 


20, 22, 24, and 27 inches, and in hermeti- 
cally-sealed bags, each containing 10 yards. 





rES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
A —— 


Readers of Harper's Bazar will please 
mention the Bazar when answering ad- 
vertisements contained therein. 








Send for free sample. 


39 Leonard Street, New York 
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THAT GOOD THINGS 
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are always imitated has been proven many times over g 
in the case of % 
% 

HAIR CLOTH CRINOLINE- ; 


Don’t make the fatal mistake when buying interlining of 
taking some cheap imitation or 
substitute. The stores are full 
of imitations and substitutes ad- 
vertised to be cheap, but really 
expensive in the end. 

Do not condemn Hair Cloth 
because of the worthlessness of 
imitations and substitutes. Wear 
what is light, cool, and resilient. 
Hair Cloth will not break or Cuanias E. Parvean, Agent. 
crush—imitations and substitutes will. 

WE DO NOT SELL AT —- 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


An admirably written story, full of cleve 
touches.—Literary World, Boston. 


THE VEILED DOCTOR 


A Novel 
By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 





NEW YORK PRESS: ‘‘A strong story of Southern life.” 
BOSTON JOURNAL: * 
RICHMOND TIMES : 


The reader's interest is wel! sustained to the end.” 


‘A distinctly unusual book, unusually original, and unusually 
strong.” 


NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: ° 


‘Very strong, abounding in fine situations and good 
dramatic dialogue.” 


CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN: ‘* ‘The literary work of the pages is of marked excellence.” 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Rae’s Lucca Of) re once on. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, and Olive Flavor.” 


*“*Wor Kxvellence of the Product ae Kael og 


and Size of Manufacture. 
GUARANTEED. ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 

Friesticy’s Biack Dress Goods, 
MANUPACTURED BY 


Leghorn, Italy. Established 1830. 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO., eNxavano?’ 
Standard goods of the world. Made of the foot Silk and best Australian Wool. Pure dye. Imper- 


je color. Perfect in make. SATISPA Y WEAR GUARA 
Makers’ name (8%. PRQESTLEY & ©.) stamped, every 5 yards, on the selvedge. 


Fine, 
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Vantine’s Teas are put up in 
air-tight, foil-lined pound pack- 


ages. 
in bulk. 


Ko-Kay Tea (English Breakfast ye pessneean 0 e- 
culiarly rich and dele flavor, 75¢. 1 

Bo-Tan Tea gg Japan), hy the famous 
Gardens of Uji, 75. Ib, 

Ho-Chu = a Flavored Formosa Oolong), the 
favorite tea of New York’s 400, 1.15 Dh. 

Orange Pekce Parsee, a t “xTy “a 

_, sociability, the ideal tea for 5-o’clock teas, 1.15 } 

be a ‘Tea (Ceylon), growing in favor every in 


EN 


Never buy tea loose or 


By mail, postpaid, for above prices. Stamps 
accepted. bay wd 's Tea-book is sent free 
for the asking. A. A. VANTINE & CO., 
877 and 879 MS New York. 
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Entire Stock of Misses’ 
_ and Children’s fine 


~ WASH DRESSES 








| $5, $7, ana $9 each. 


Sizes from 4 to 14 years. 


| ey ) 
| Droadway Ad 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 
0444664464646 












best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams,” 


Made in 1 and |i inch widths 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 
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LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4, or Gandés milk »¢ 
My ESTaABLioug! 1849 eP p® 
- 3p. CANDES, 16, B¢ 8'-DE™S 
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LADIES = VALUE 
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See Them 
'3Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
con spend 10 


you will say—if 
cents for a stick o 





Will remove all ‘Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Taomrson, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
80 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 
Boxes, Oe. on each. Roll of eighteen tableta, 
10c, Sample sent free on application. Address 
Dr. M. L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














PAKADOXICAI 


RETIRING PISPOSITIO 


as a peculiar charm for a large humber of peo- 

ng thelr pames printed really printed in a real 

em a kind of satisfaction that they cannot obtain in 
of newspaper notoriety born in 

for you find it in the youngeters whose age 
save gotten no farther in the vanities of this world 
A mm reporter understands this 

me elee, for he ith it contina- 

to turn it 


seems to be 


s not acquired, 


vepaper 
to deal w 
who would not be 


lull man abte 


to hie @ivantage very 
The other day a fond fathe who 


tt to find 


A daily 
ing hopetu shout fo engage 
He did not 

for, hie perception 
t had by far the 


shors npow newspaper of 
in a filet 
stop to question 
7 


sburg went home 
rorhood 
elng 
nd vantag 
his son war in 
t was his 
fight, especially 
fering he would- 
thirs w gore of the 
nd said, 
# not around.” 
an onslaught 
around 
of human 


mea 4 Bure ct the ot de, 4 cou ot be 


always to prot h he too iva of th v . 


ey thought 
cing inter 
ouoke of « 


sappoibtment, 


her soon tened them up 
j ed in the 

d him 

ether and see 


boys ewalcl he you want your names to be prin 
You bet I do's 
um you 


y, i. will 


Immediately rus of * 
ae boys w 

put eve of your bames 

ow mor 

next day an liem 

Zer J yesterday The 


whe had 


morning pa ere publishe th 


tc Cinb wee orgat 


he boys 


A MINIATURE. 


lature portrays a maid 
» with the hearts of lovers played 
rt herself unfeeling jade 
She gave no tokes 
conquering hero came, 
1 to her jittle game. 
Wasn't mach to Dinme, 
If tenth be spoken 
with the nagghty minx 
smoronse bigh jinke), 
poor child, she really 
lier heart is broken 


thinks 


METEORIC ITEM 

‘Pardon me, sir, bat didn’t I overhear you eay- 
dieplay of mh a ee ee to-night ?” 

we are goin’ to run au Uncle Tom's Cabin com- 


Tou nwt (in Oklahoma 


, something ave 1 


—~ 


y don't you buy a wheel ?” 


ret one on credit.” 

to run in det.” 

—_>_—-—_ 

, Tommy, so why do you drink it 7” 
, mamma, 


want 


mikes you dry 
ts My appetite 


~water only 
* Because it whe 
“INow, Wille, jast look at your shoes and stockings! They’re awfully 
wet,” said hie sister. “ Have you been playing with the hose again 7” 
‘No, Bessie,” sald"Willic. “1 guess it’s the humidity in the atmos- 
phere.” 


—_—__———_ 


‘“Does that newr 


per correspondent really go into the best society 7 
Gointo it? Wh 


hy, he fairly pitches into it all the time 7” 





THE RIGHT TIME 
Ata pienic given the waifs of 


Chicago a — of tarts was 
to two | 

chums, 
too full for utterance and plate too 


passed 
ttle urchins, evidently 
One, whowe mouth was 


full for even an extra tart, shook 
his head; not so his neighbor, who 
added the tart to his pile of goodies. 
In a few minutes namber one had 
so reduced his plate that he asked 
for the refused dainty, when be was 
told they were gone, Wherenpon 
his little friend was heard giving 
him this philosophical advice: “The 
time to take tarts, Bob, ia when 
they're a-passin’ |” 
ae 
“Yes,” sald bis aunt, “Job is 
always spoken of as an upright 
man,” 
“I sappose there were no bi- 
cycles in those days,” replied Willie. 
eee 


Burees, “ You say there are mos- 
quitoes and malaria where you are 
staying, that the meals are poor, 
the reoms emall, and it’s hotter 
than blazes. What in thunder do 
you stay there for?” 

Gaieos (earnestly). ** Just think, 
old man, of how good I'll feel when 
I get back to town !” 


—p_—— 


*There I was, way downtown, 
without a cent of money,and tired 
out.” 

** What did you do?” 

“Oh, TL pretended to bave a fit. 
The police called  an- ambulance 
and drove me home in it.” 

ES 


Russell has ideas. A visitor at 
his father’s house last week smoked 
simost continuensly, and after bis 
departure the little fellow asked, 

“* Papa, does dat man come from 
Cigargo?” 

—— 
“My watch _ keeps better time 
bragged Ethel 
J it does ; bat mine's 
fuster’n yours,” said Jack. “ Mine 
can go an hour in forty minutes,” 
———— 

“Papa, bay me a European 
prince,” eaid the danghter of one 
ot America’s trust kings to her-fa- 
ther 

“TIT can’t do it now, my daughter,” 
was the reply * | have to buy two 
or three Legisiatures for my*own 
use.” PGES aaa 

He. “I believe I will propose to 
her by telephone. Do you think 
she wil accept me ?” 

Sux. “She ought to if you ring 
her up properly 


—>—- *Tury May CALL 
*1L hear that Jack is abont to he ste oN + we mgm 
engaged. Well, I suppose he ex NO, 
pects to be happy, bat wheu a man 
marries he takes chances.” 

* Jack isn't taking any chances 

: No 7 ’ 

“No, poor fellow, he hasu’t a chance.” 

— 


Vom. ‘Grace could never be the nominative of the verb ‘to kiss.’” 
Jsox. “ And why 2” 
‘Tom. ‘' Because coe’ ahmagihiiablings: cd 


* 


> 


ei 
“So we must accept Mrs. Dushton's invitation and coach to the club 
a) with her, afte 
“Yes; I was afraid we'd be driven to it.” 
—— 
“They call Grace the ‘ Sphinx.’” 
** Because she always asks questions ?” 
“No. Because she waited for ‘man’ so many years.” 


~~. 
May 


‘Jack Racestreet, the broker, has been so wicked, they say, in 
his * Street , 


* dealings that you cannot classify his sins.” 
Janx. “On the contrary, my dear, it would be quite easy 
eine of commission.” 


They are all 


—@————— 


*You tan’t dess where 
holier. 

“Ne; where were you 

1] was at a lawn fake." 


1 was dis afternoon,” said little Freddy to his 


Freddy ?” asked mamma 


MK A FLIRT, JaOK, AND TRY TO RUN ME DOWN, 


EQUIVOCAL. 


BUT ORETAINLY NO ONE EVER 


ONLY YOUR KYSS LIGHT UP PRETTY OFTEN,” 


MOSQUITOES. 

Willie Yardstick and Charlie Ribbonceanter were proceeding from 
the station to the place where they bad epgayed summer board. Said 
Willie to the stage-driver : 

Fae ah evah troubled by—er—mosquitoes in this wegion f” 

looked at him scornfully for a moment (it was in Jer- 

mya man. We'te too small game for ‘em. They come 
out of Jones's wey and put their heads on one side and look at ue 

like a turkey-gobbi ining a gr , but they seldom peck at 


ua.” 

Willie and Charlie smiled feebly. 

“They're a huigance, though,” went on the. driver—“ standing ‘round 
in the way, and Sones down fences and the like o’ that. One night 
just after dark they picked the wheels off'n this bere stage.” 

**Wha—what did you do?” asked Charlie. 

“Put them hosses on a keen ran, and come into town with that stage 
flying out behind like the linen duster of a man running to catch a pas- 
senger train.” 
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Whene'er my so mount and rise, 


And I am wildly gay 
I'm sare to heve the bluest blues 
Upon the following day. 


So I refnse to print my jokes, 
For, brilliant thengh they “be, 
They might react on other folks 

Just as they do on me! 


TOO EXACTING. 


“You 
pn you 


way BEFUSe ME 


KNOW THAT, ALTHOUGH A WEALTHY MAN, I NEVER PRINK, SMOKE, GAMBLE, OR BWEAR—THAT I AM PEEFROTLY EXEMPLARY. 
aid 


[OU CERTAINLY COULDN'T ASK ME TO BROOME THE MANAGER OF A FuEAK! 


Tuen 

















SUPPLEMENT 


THE LESSON OF NATURE. 


fQ\HERE’S a wealth of lovely pictures in 
this blessed world of ours: 

There’s the rainbow in the heavens, after 
spring and summer showers, 

With its wondrous hues prismatic, with its 
perfect arching grace, 

From the zenith of its beauty to its distant 
misty base. 


There’s the sunrise o’er the mountains in 
the simmering August days; 

There’s the sunset in the valley in a veil 
of bluish haze; 

There’s the river flowing gently from the 
upland to the sea, 
Now all golden in the 
shadow silvery. 


sunlight, in the 


There’s the meadow full of clover, and the 
cattle grazing there— 

All is silent, all is peaceful, all is free from 
every care. 

There’s the vista through the woodland, 
with its gorgeous autumn hue; 

There's the twinkling star a-peeping ‘through 
the deepening evening blue. 


There's the vast unrestful ocean, ’neath a 
fair unclouded sky; 

There’s the dancing wave 
ships go sailing by; 

There’s the garden with its flowers, with its 
roses all ablow; 

There's the very soul of purity, 
fresh fall of snow. 


a-winking as the 


the first 


And they come and go forever in a never- 
ceasing train, 

And we mortals, gazing on them, 
they’re sure to come again 

‘Tis the message of Jchovah, to his peo 
ple—you and me 


“ Take the promise that I give you of your | 


Immortality !” 
Joux Kenprick Banos 


PEONY DESIGN. 


See illustration on page 694. 


iS ee ~ large leaves and borders in this de- | 

sign are to be done in appliqué of velvet | 
of soft green and copper color, with outline | 
The borders in out- | 


finish in gold thread. 
line of gold, except the curling stamens, 
which are to be worked in silk. 

This border can be dispensed with alto 


gether if preferred, and its-place taken by | 


three straight close lines of very heavy gold 
If the design is worked upon a strip of ma 


terial to be used as a decorative band, the | 


border will be needed as a finish; but if it is 
worked directly upon the material used for 
the hanging the lines are preferable. The 
flower stamens are to be worked in silk or in 
a gold thread much finer than that used as 
outline, but the rib-lines of the leaves should 
be done in the coarser gold. The beauty of 
this piece of work will depend greatly upon 
the color; it should, in fact, be a color-study 
as well as a piece of embroidery. The cop- 
per and green chosen for flowers and leaves 
must harmonize with the background and 
with each other, so that the tones will melt 
together like those of an old tapestry—each 
one perfectly distinct, but also perfectly har 
monious. If the color is carefully and suc 
cessfully chosen, one can get from a piece 
of work like this the kind of enjoyment giv 
en by a picture 

This method of applying forms of design 
is so generally understood that it seems un- 


necessary to repeat that they should always | 


he pasted upon the material, 
upon a table 


and stretched 
to dry before working It is 


know | 


not so generally known that a few drops of | 
carbolic acid used in the paste are a preserva- | 


tive from mice or moths 
CANDACE WHEELER. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VORY 
SOAP 


99 %o PURE 


“Men should be what they 
seem” and so should soaps, 
but Ivory is the only soap 
that is 994— =, per cent pure. 


‘THE Procren @ Gamaie Co., Oi‘, 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Power — Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal Pwaes 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 








That Delicious Flavor 


which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 
by using 


Extract BEEF, 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. Anyone can mak 
delicious Bouillon or clear Beet Soup with Armour’s Extract, boiling cnr and a pinch of 
salt. Nothing simpler. Send for our book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles” —mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





alva-ce 


TRADE MARK 





More efficacious than any liniment, embro- 
cation, or extract. 

Especially useful in Sieaie for insect 
bites, sunburn, and skin irritation. 

Of marvellous potency in colds, 
chafings, stiff or sore muscles. 

A positive cure for piles. 

Heals wounds and old sores when every- 
thing else fails. 


Hits the Mark 


EVERY TIME. 

Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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At druggists’, or by mail. 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Spring No. 2.—In Chronic: Bright’s Disease—Its 
Disintegrating Power in Stone of the Bladder. 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Depariment of the University of New York: 

**For the past four in the treatment of 

years I have used Chronic Bright's Disease 

of the Kidneys occurring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked benefit.” 


Four Ounces of Calculi Discharged Under the Action of This Water. 


Dr. G. Halstead Boyland, of the Facuity of Paris and University of Leipsic, 
formerly Resident Physician at the Springs, etc.: 

“The case of Mr. C., which came under my observation as Resident Physician at the 
Springs during the season of 1804 isa Solvent for 
affords undoubted evidence that Urinary De- 
posit, commonly known as Stone in the Bladder. He was operated upon for Stome, the 
operation affording but partial and temporary relief. A year afterwards he visited the 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, at the time passing smal! quantities of Urinary Deposit, of the 
Triple Phosphate of Ammonia and Magnesia Variety, and his sufferings such as 
required that he should be kept constantly under the influence of opiates. In some eight 
weeks the solvent properties of the Water were evident in the diminished istency 
of the deposit, the increased quantity discharged, and by its change from Concrete 
Lumps to fine Sand, which he discharged to the amount of Four Ounces. After a time, 
however, the quantity gradually diminished, and finally ceased, and he left the Springs 
with the deposit dissolved and washed out of the system, and the Diathesis fons et 
origi morbi altered. There had been a disappearance of the attending distressing sym p- 
toms, and great improvement in his general condition.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 
$5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
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VIN MARIANI 


FORTIFIES 
NOURISHES 
STIMULATES 
REFRESHES 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


F ewe, 
Sent FI@@, atoum: 75 pontRArrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 
@] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Youn. 1@ 




















World’s Fair Highest Award 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


Is Universally Acknowledged 
The STANDARD and the 
BEST prepared 


FOOD 


For INVALIDS @& Con- 
valescents, for Dyspeptic 
Delicate, Infirm, & Aged 
persons. PURE, delicious 
nourishing FOOD for 
Nursing-mothers, Infants 
and CHILDREN. Itis 


recommended by eminent physicians, 
and indorsed by all who use it. Often 


| it is the only FOOD the stomach will 


tolerate when LIFE seems depending 
on its retention. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Shipping Depot, John Carle & Sons, New York. 


DOMESTIC ART AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Normal, Professional, and Special Training in 
Sewin , Dressmaking and Millinery, Hygiene, 
Household Art and Science, Food 
Economics, and Laundry. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, » Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cookery, 
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HARTI ORD.co 


CYCLES are a , standard 
of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMING 5 CO., 315 coon New York. 


“Your sn | 


hangs on a thread 


whenever you ride a wheel in the dark, 4. ¢. unless you put the 


* SEARCH LIGHT”’ 


Lantern on your Bicycle, then 


you can ride any hour in the twenty-four you wish—and 


safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. 


Take 


nochances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws 
a light that is a light, forty feet. The only all brass 
nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal wick, etc. 
All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only 
— iight, but if they won’t supply you, write us. 
ist price $5.00. Circular free. 


Bridgeport Brass C0., _ortg Murray St, 


Lo ce 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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"JHE POSSESSED pRi 


“me 


OF BEKHTEN 


bd 1 NEW TRANSLATION FROM THE EGYPTIAN TEXT. 


BY E 


A WALLIS BUDGE, LITT.D 


The translation printed below is made from an Egyptian text inscribed in 
hieroglyphics upon a stone stele which was presented to the Bibliotheque 


Nationale at Paris by M. Prisse. 
cted with demoniacal possession which probably took place in the reign of Rameses II., B.C. 
(, but the stele itself is probably not a contemporaneous document, for the grammatical peculiar- 


one 


fav 


It records a series of interesting events 


ities found in the text seem to justify the assumption that this form of the narrative was redacted 


when th 
allweater 


actual facts of the case had assumed a somewhat legendary form. 


Rameses IT. conquered 


i Asia, and married the daughter of the Prince of the Kheta nation, and Egyptian History 


proves that the kings of Egypt were in the habit of marrying Princesses of countries in Mesopotamia. 
It has been thought that the object of inseribing this story upon a stone stele was the glorification of 
the god Khonsu at Thebes, where, no doubt, the stele occupied a prominent position. | 


| peo the mighty Bull, crowned with 

crowns, stablished in royalty, like the 
god Temu, the Golden Horus, who wieldeth 
the sword with might, the subduer of the hos- 
tile tribes, the King of the North and of the 
South, the lord of the double country, User 
Maat-Ra setep-en Ra, the son of the Sun, and 
offspring of his body, Rameses-meri-Amen, be- 
loved of Amen and Amen-Ra, the lord of all 
the thrones in the world, and of the entire 
companys of the vods, the lords of Thebes. The 
beautiful god, the son of Amen, born of Horus, 
begotten by Llorus of the two horizons, the 
glorious offspring of the lord of the universe, 
begotten by his mother’s husband, the King of 
the country of black mud (7.¢, Egypt), the 
ruler of the ruddy deserts, the Prince who hath 
led all hostile tribes captive. As a new-born 
babe he set his forces in battle array and took 








command thereof, and scarcely was he born 
before, like a valiant bull, he drove [all] before 
him; the King is a Bull, and like the god 
Menthu doth he show himself on the day of 
battle, and he is great, and mighty, and strong, 
like the son of Nut (7. ¢., Osiris). 

Now, behold, according to his wont year by 
year, His Majesty the King was in Mesopo- 
tamia,and the chiefs of all the lands there 
came to pay homage unto him, and to entreat 
his good-will and favor, and [the people of] the 
countries round about brought unto him their 
offerings of gold, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and ev- 
ery kind of thing which that divine land pro- 
duceth, upon their backs, and each chief sought 
to outdo his fellow. And it came to pass that 
when the Prince of the country of Bekhten 
was bringing his offerings and tribute, he 
placed his eldest daughter at the front there 
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THE QUEEN 


of, to show his reverence for His Majesty, and 
to gain favor before him. Now she was a 
very beautiful girl,and His Majesty thought 
her more beautiful than any other girl he had 
ever seen before, and the title of “ Royal 
spouse, mighty lady, Ra-neferu,” was straight- 
way given to her, and when His Majesty had 
arrived in Egypt she became in very truth the 
“ Royal spouse.” 

And, lo! it came to pass that on the twenty- 
second day of the second month of the sum- 
mer, of th fifteenth year of His Majesty, that 
the King was in Thebes, the mighty city, the 
mistress of [all other] cities, performing the 
ceremonies of father Amen, the lord of the 
thrones of the world, during the beautiful fes- 
tival in the Southern Apt, the place which he 
hath loved from times of old, when, behold, one 
came and told His Majesty, saying, “ An am- 
bassador of the Prince of Bekhten hath arrived, 
bringing with him a multitude of gifts for the 
Royal spouse.” 

And when he had been brought into the 
presence of His Majesty, together with his of- 
ferings, he spake words of fealty and homage 
to him, saying, “Glory and praise be to thee, 
O thou Sun of the Nations, grant that we may 
live before thee.” And when he had given 
utterance to his words of homage, at the same 
time prostrating himself with his head down 
to the ground before His Majesty, he spake 
again, and said before him: “I have come unto 
thee, O my sovereign and Lord, on behalf of 
the lady Bent-reshet, the younger sister of the 
Royal spouse Ra-neferu, for, behold, an evil 
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disease hath laid hold of her body. _ I beseech 
thy Majesty to send a physician to see her.” 
And His Majesty said, “ Let the men who 
are learned in the knowledge of books, and 
the books of the learned ones, be brought to 
me.” And when they had been led in before 
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TUE EMBASSY FROM BEKHTEN. 


the daughter of the Prince of Bekhten.” 
Then the god Khonsu Nefer-hetep in Thebes 
was brought unto Khonsu, who performeth 
mighty things and wonderful, the great god, 
the vanquisher of the hosts of darkness, and 
His Majesty spake in the presence of Khonsu 
Nefer-letep in Thebes, saying, “O my fair 
Lord, turn thy face upon Khonsu, who per- 
formeth mighty things and wonderful, the 
great god, the vanquisher of the hosts of dark- 
ness, and do thou most graciously grant that 
he may go into the country of Bekhten.” And 
His Majesty spake yet again, say- 
ing, “ Grant, then, that thy sav- 
ing power may go with him, and 
let me send His Divine Majesty 
unto Bekliten to deliver the 
daughter of the Prince of that 
land from the power of the de- 
mon.” 

And beliold the god Khonsu 
‘ 2% a ; . Nefer-hetep in Thebes granted 

THE PRINCESS'S ATTENDANTS ARE ALARMED 

his request, and he bestowed upon 

Khonsu, who performeth mighty 
him His Majesty straightway said: “I have Khonsu Nefer-hetep in Thebes, and said, “O things and wonderful in Thebes, his saving 
caused you to be summoned in order that ye my fair Lord, I have come once again into power in a fourfold measure. 
might hear these words which I am about to thy.presence [to entreat thee} on behalf of And His Majesty commanded them to send 
say. Let there be brought in to 
me from out of your company a 
man wise of heart and able with 
his fingers.” And it came to 
pass that wlien the Royal scribe 
Tehuti-em-Kheb had come into 
the presence of His Majesty, 
that he ordered him to set out 
on a journey to the land of Bekh- 
ten together with the ambassa- 
dor from that land. Now when 
that physician had accomplished 
the journey into the land of 
Bekhten, he found the lady Bent- 
reshet in the state of a woman of 
whom a demon had taken pos- 
session, and he found himself 
utterly unable to contend against 
him successfully. 

And it came to pass that the 
Prince of Bekhten sent an am- 
bassador a second time unto 
His Majesty, saying, “O my 
Sovereign and Lord, I beseech 
thy Majesty to command that a 
god be brought [unto this coun- 
try to heal my daughter}.” 

Now on the twenty-sixth day 
of the first month of the season 
of inundation, during the time of 
the celebration of the festival of 
Amen, His Majesty was in 
Thebes, and he went a second 
time into the presence of the god 
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THE GOD KHONSU 


Khonsu, who performeth mighty things and 
wonderful in Thebes, on his journey in a boat, 
tovether with five other boats,and a multi 
tude of chariots and horses accompanied them 
on the right band and on the left; and the 
gol arrived in Bekhten after travelling one 
year and five months. 

And the Prince of Bekhten, together with 
his soldiers and his nobles, came forth to meet 
Khonsu, who performeth mighty things and 
wonderful in Thebes, and he threw himself 
upon his face, saying, “Thy coming unto us 
by the ordering of the King of Northern and 
Southern Egypt, User-Maat-Ra-setep-en-Ra, is 
grateful unto us and welcome.” And the god 
Khonsu went to the place wherein was the 
luly Bent-reshet, and he bestowed his saving 
power upon the daughter of the Prince of 
Dekbten, and she was healed straightway. 
And the demon which had possessed her spake 
before Khonsu, who performeth mighty things 
and wonderful in Thebes: “ Grateful and wel- 
come is thy coming unto us, O great god, the 
vanquisher of the hosts of darkness ; Bekhten 
is thy city, the inhabitants thereof are thy 
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STARTS FOR BEKHTEN. 


slaves, and I am thy ser- 
vant; and I will depart 
unto the place whence I 
came that I may gratify 
thee, for unto this end 
hast thou come hither. 
And I beseech thy Majes- 
ty to command that the 
Chief of Bekhten and my- 
self may hold a festival 
together.” 

And the god Khonsu 
graciously granted this 
request, and spake to his 
priest, saying, “Let the 
Prince of Bekhten make 
a great festival in honor 
of the demon.” Now, 
while the god Khonsu, 
who performeth mighty 
things and wonderful in 
Thebes, was arranging 
these things with the de- 
mon, the Prince of Bekh- 
ten and his army stood 
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IF HE WILL GO. 


SUPPLEMENT 


by in exceedingly great fear. The 
Prince of Bekhten made a great 
festival in honor of Khonsu, who 
performeth mighty things and 
wonderful in Thebes, and of the 
demon of the Prince of Beklten, 
and they passed a happy day to- 
gether; and by the command of 
Khonsu, who performeth mighty 
things and wonderful in Thebes, 
that demon departed in peace unto 
the place which he loved. 

And the Prince of Bekhten and 
all those who were in that country 
rejoiced exceedingly, and he con- 
ceived a design in his heart, saying, 
“The god Khonsu shall be made to 
abide in the country of Bekhten, 
and I will not allow him to depart 
into Egypt”; and the god Khonsu 
tarried in Bekhten for three years, 
four months, and five days. 
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THE PRINCE'S VISION. 


And it came to pass on a day that the Prince 
of Bekhten was sleeping upon his couch, and 
he saw in a dream the god Khonsu come out 
from his shrine: now he was like untoa hawk 
of gold, and he flew up into the air, and de- 
parted to the land of Egypt. And when he 
woke up he was stupefied with terror, and 
he spake unto the priest of Khonsu, who 
performeth mighty things and wonderful in 
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Thebes, saying, “The 
god hath departed from 
us, and hath made 
his way into Egypt; 
we must now send his chariot back to Egypt.” 

And the Prince of Bekhten gave the com- 
mand, and the god set out for Egypt, and he 
gave unto him multitudes of offerings and 
gifts of all kinds of precious things, and he 


KHONSU 


went accompanied by many soldiers and horses. 
And when he had made the journey to Thebes 
in peace, Khonsu, who performeth mighty 
things and wonderful in Thebes, departed to 
the temple of Khonsu Nefer-hetep in Thebes, 
and he laid before him all the offerings and 
gifts of all kinds of precious things which the 
Prince of Bekhten had given him, and he did 
not devote to his own temple anything of it all. 

And so Khonsu, who performeth mighty 
things and wonderful in Thebes, returned to 





EXPELS THE EVIL SPIRIT. 


his own temple happily on the nineteenth day 
of the second month of spring, in the thirty- 
third year of the King of Northern and South- 
ern Egypt, User-Maat-Ra-setep-en-Ra, the giver 
of life, like the Sun, for ever and ever. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


By WOMEN. 


Miss Winnie Davis. 

The Veiled Doctor. A Novel. 
By VARINA ANNE JEFFERSON 
DAvIs. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


lliss [lurfree. 

The Phantoms of the Foot- 
Bridge, and Other Stories. By | 
CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the ‘Stranger 
People’s’ Country,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 





rirs. Sangster. 

Little Knights and Ladies. Verses 
for Young People. By MARGA- 
RET E. SANGSTER, Author of 
“On the Road Home,’ etc. II- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1 25. 

lliss Wilkins. 
Pembroke. A Novel. By MAry 


E. WILKINS. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. 

Horace Chase. A Novel. By 
CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOL- 
SON. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 

Flora Annie Steel. 

The Potters Thumb. A Novel. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. Post 
8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, $1 50. 

rm, E. Francis. 

A Daughter of the Soil. A Novel. 
By M. E. FRANCIS. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

Edith Bigelow. 


Diplomatic Disenchantments. A 


Novel. By Epiri BIGELOw. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


‘irs. Oliphant. 
Sir Robert's Fortune. A Novel. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


A Scarlet Poppy, and Other 
Stories. By HARRIET PREs- 
COTT SPOFFORD. 16mo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 25. In the series 
“Harper's American Story-Tell- 
ers. 
irs. Custer. 
Tenting on the Plains; or, Gen- 
eral Custerin Kansas and Texas. 
By ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental,$1 50. (New Edition.) 


BY THE SAME 
Following the Guidon. 
Post 8vo, ¢ loth, $1 50. 

7 ‘ | 

Boots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota | 

with General Custer. With Portrait and 
Maps. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


AUTHOR: 


With Illustrations 
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GENERAL SUMMER READING. 


The Master. 

A Novel. By I. Zancwit, Author of 
“Children of the Ghetto,” etc. Il 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 75. 


A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
A Novel. By THomas Harpy. New 
Edition. With Etched Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


In Deacon’s Orders, ” 

And Other Stories. By WALTER Be- 

sant, Author of “ Beyond the Dreams 

of Avarice,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
A Novel. By WALTER Besant, Author 
of “The Rebel Queen,” “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men,” etc. Illus- 
trated 12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 So. 
Billy Bellew. 
A Novel 
of “ Thirlby Hall,” etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


My Lady Nobody. 
A Novel. By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,” 
. Iustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


etc. 


By W. E. Norris, Author | 


Post 8vo, Cloth, | 


The Princess Aline. 

| AStory. By RicHarp Harpinc Davis, 
Author of “ Van Bibber, and Others,” 
“The Exiles, and Other Stories,” etc. 
Illustrated by C. D. Gipson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Pony Tracks. 
Written and Illustrated by FrREDERIC 
REMINGTON. 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $3 00. 





With the Procession. 
A Novel. By Henry B. FuLier, Au- 
thor of “The Cliff-Dwellers,” etc. 
| Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Martyred Fool. 

A Novel. 
RAY. 

$1 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

A Novel. By THomas Harpy, Author 
of “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
etc. New Edition. With Etched 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 


The Judgment Books. 

By E. F. Benson, Author of “ Dodo.” 
Illustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 oo. In “ Harper's Lit- 

| tle Novels.” 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Member of the Directorate. Edited, 
and Appendices, by GeorGe Durvuy. 
Two Fac-Similes, and Two Plans. 
Régime and the Revolution. 
dor. 
$3 75 per volume. 


In Four Volumes. 
Vol. II. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructi- 
8vo, Cioth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. 


with a General Introduction, Prefaces, 
With Seven Portraits in Photogravure, 
Vol. I. The Ancient 


Vols. I. and Il. Mow Ready, 





TRAVEL AND 


The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. 
By Pouttney Bicetow. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


A House-Hunter in Europe. 
By Witt1am Henry BisHop. With 
Plans and an Illustration. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 
By Laurence Hutton. (New Edition.) 
With many Portraits. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 
Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. 
By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 oo. 
Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem. 
By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


London. 
By Watter Besant. With 130 Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 oo. 


The Praise of Paris. 


By TuHeopore CuILp. Profusely Illus- 


trated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


The Danube, 
From the Black Forest to the Black 


Sea. By F. D. Miter. Illustrated | Travelling Notes in Europe. By Tue- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


by the Author and ALFRED PARSONS. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


“sn 


DESCRIPTION. 


| Our English Cousins. 
| By Ricnarp Harpino Davis. 
| trated. 


Illus- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


| : 
| The Rulers of the Mediterranean. 
By Ricuarp Harpinc Davis.  Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The West from a Car-Window. 
By RicHarp HarpincG Davis. 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Illus- 


Our Italy. 


| (Southern California.) 


| Their Pilgrimage. 

| By CHARLES DUDLEY WaRNER. _Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Half Leather, 
$2 00. 


Studies in the South and West, 
With Comments on Canada. By 
| CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. Post 


8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


8vo, Half Leather, $1 75. 
A Flying Trip Around the World. 





16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 





Summer Holidays. 


| ODORE CHILD. 
$1 25. 





By Davip Curistie Mur- | 


By CHARLEs | 
DupLey WARNER. Illustrated. Square | 


By E.izaBetu BisLanpD. With Portrait. 
| 


BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Afloat with the Flag. 
| By W. J. HENDERSON, Author of 
“Sea Yarns for Boys,” etc. Illus- 
| trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
| mental, $1 25. 


The Boy Travellers 
| in the Levant. 
| Adventures of Two Youths in a 
| Journey through Morocco, Al- 
| geria, Tunis, Greece, and Turkey, 
with Visits to the Islands’ of 
Rhodes and Cyprus, and the Site 
| of Ancient Troy. By THOMAS 
| W.KNox. Profusely Illustrated. 
| Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3 00. 


THE «BOY TRAVELLERS’ SERIES 


ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS 
| In Southern Europe. | On the Congo. 
in Central Europe. In the Russian Empire 
In Northern Europe. In South America. 
in Great Britain and in Central Africa. 
Ireland. In Egypt and Paiestine 
In Mexico. | In Ceylon and India. 
In Australasia. | In Siam and Java. 
in Japan and China. 


Copiously Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $3 00 per volume. 


OTHER BOOKS BY COLONEL KNOX: 


The Young Nimrods in 


| The Young Nimrods 
North America. 


Around the World 
Copiously Illustrated. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 each, 


2 vols. Square 8vo, 


The Fur-=Seal’s Tooth. 


A Story of. Alaskan Adventure. 


By KIRK MUNROE. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES BY MR. MUNROE: 


Raftmates. — Canoemates. - 
mates.— Dory mates. 
Ornamental, $1 25 each. 
umes in a box, $5 oo. 


Camp- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 
The Four Vol- 


Wakulla. — Flamingo Feather. — Der- 
rick Sterling.—Chrystal, Jack & Co., 
and Delta Bixby. Illustrated. Square 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 each. 


Cadet Days, 


A Story of West Point. By Cap- 
tain KING. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


OTHER BOOKS BY CAPTAIN KING: 


| Campaigning with Crook, and Stories 
of Army Life. — Illustrated. 
Cloth, &1 25. 


Post 8vo, 


| A War-Time Wooing. 


Illustrated by R, 
F. ZOGBAUM. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A Story of the War 
Illustrated by GiLBert GAUL, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


| 
| Twilight Land. 
| Written and Illustrated by How- 


| ARD PYLE. 8vo, Half Leather, 
| Ornamental, $2 50. 


Between the Lines. 


Post 8vo, 


OTHER BOOKS BY HOWARD PYLE: 

Men of Iron.  8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

A Modern Aladdin. 
$1 25. 

The Wonder Clock. 
$3 00. , 

Pepper and Salt. 4to, Cloth, $2 oo. 

| wre Rose of Paradise. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

I 25. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Large 8vo, Cloth, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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How Was It Done? This picture, photographed from life, is of the same 


lady in three positions, admiring her costume interlined with Fibre Chamois, 


Fibre Chamois 


PRESERVES PERFECT FIT, DOES NOT ENLARGE WAIST MEASURE. 
MAKES IT HOLD ITS SHAPE IN THE DAMP EVENING AIR. 
PREVENTS CREASING EN ROUTE TO THE SUMMER HOME. 
MAKES THE COSTUME LIGHTER THAN ANY OTHER INTERLINING. 


for Sale at Dry-Goods and Lining Stores. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, or you may get a cheap substitute that will 


+. * 
require taking out after the dress is worn. [- a bre Chamois 
Ge See that what you buy is Stamped with Letters like this- 
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